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NOTICE 


To MEMBERS AND CoMPONENT ORGANIZATIONS, 
THE AMERICAN INsTITUTE oF ARCHITECTS: 


ARs PURPOSE of this notice is to call to your 
attention various reports submitted to the 
1947 Convention of The Institute, and also 
actions taken by that Convention. 

The attendance in Grand Rapids exceeded all 
expectations—the total number of delegates, mem- 
bers, and guests being 671, as against 539 at the 
1946 Convention. 

The total number of delegates accredited and 
registered was 320, representing 71 of the 79 
chapters; 9 of the 11 state associations; and 6 of 
the 7 state organizations. 

The Convention was preceded by three semi- 
nars, on Urban Planning, Hospitals, and Schools. 
The attendance at these seminars—which for 
The Institute were experimental—was 113. 

At the afternoon session of the first day of the 
Convention the seminars were reviewed by their 
respective chairmen, and there was opportunity 
for comment by those who had attended. That 
comment was most favorable, and it is hoped to 
arrange an even more effective seminar program 
to precede the 1948 Convention. 

On the afternoon of the second day of the Con- 
vention, dedicated to “Contemporary Trends in 
Architecture,” there were a number of interesting 
papers. These will be published in the June num- 
ber of the JouRNAL. 

The annual dinner of The Institute, on the 
evening of the second day, was attended by 501 
delegates, members, and guests. Outstanding 
features were the presentation of Fellowship 
certificates to the twenty newly-elected Fellows, 
whose pictures and citations appeared in the May 
number of the JourNAL; and the award of the 
Gold Medal to Eliel Saarinen. 
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At the concluding session of the Convention on 
May 1, a revised code of ethics was adopted; and 
also various By-law amendments. 


Inasmuch as the professional conduct of mem- 
bers of The Institute is governed by its code of 
ethics, the new document appears in full on page 
25 of this Butietin. Its provisions became 


effective upon the adjournment of the Convention 
on May 1, 1947. 

Various By-law amendments also became ef- 
fective on that date, and they will be found in a 
separate notice on page 23 of this Buttetin. In 
due course the complete By-laws, reprinted to 
contain all of the new amendments, will be avail- 
able to chapters and members on request. 


At the organization meeting of The Board on 
May 1 and 2, immediately following the Con- 
vention, vacancies on the administrative com- 
mittees were filled. Appointments to the standing 
and special Board committees were referred to 
The President with power—with the understand- 
ing that the Regional Directors will send their 
recommendations and comments to him prior to 
May 31. When all committee appointments have 
been completed, a roster showing personnel and 
duties will be printed in the Butietin for the 
information of the membership and the chapters. 


As heretofore, a “Chapter edition” of the 
minutes of the annual and organization meetings 
of The Board, held before and after the Conven- 
tion, will be sent to chapter officers as soon as the 
extensive record can be edited and printed. 

The roster of current Officers and Directors of 
The Institute will be found on the inside back 
cover page of this BULLETIN. 


ALEXANDER C. Rosinson, III, 
Secretary. 
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Report of The Board of Directors 


To THE SEVENTY-NINTH CoNVENTION—THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
Apri 29, 30, anD May 1, 1947—Granp Rapips, MIcHIGAN 
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fi Bee Boarp oF Direcrors submits the follow- 
ing report to the delegates and members in 
attendance at the 1947 Convention of The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects: 


1. REORGANIZATION 


A year now has elapsed since the Convention 
adopted the report on the Structure of The In- 
stitute and with the appointment of a Field 
Secretary the reorganization is complete. Time 
has naturally been lacking thoroughly to revise 
old methods and get all into smooth working 
order. However, much progress is evident in the 
functioning at The Octagon and another year, we 
believe, will complete the streamlining of opera- 
tions and put The Institute into position to carry 
on as intended in the report of the Committee on 
Structure. 


New Bulletin 


The Committee on Publications recommended 
the consolidation of Institute bulletins and you 
have the first issue in its new form, covering 
Official Notices, Public and Professional Rela- 
tions, and the first report of the Department of 
Education and Research. The publication is so 
arranged that it is detachable in sections for 
reference filing. 

Of particular interest to the members should be 
that section titled “Building Type Reference 
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Guide No. 1”; in this instance covering various 
building types. It should prove very useful to 
the members, giving ready references for source 
material. 


Field Secretary 


As the delegates know, The Board has given 
long consideration to the appointment of a Field 
Secretary. The position has not been an easy 
one to fill. 

The Field Secretary must be The Institute’s 
ambassador to its members and chapters. He 
must act and speak on behalf of the Officers and 
The Board when he visits the chapters or their 
officers or executive committees. He must be 
prepared to answer questions and he must carry 
a message. The assignment is a difficult one. 
The new appointee must spend a period of training 
at The Octagon before he goes into the field, and 
he must learn from no short experience how to be 
of the greatest value to you and to The Institute. 

At its annual’ meeting, just concluded, The 
Board appointed John J. White, Jr., A.I.A., and 
currently registered to practice architecture, as 
the Field Secretary. It bespeaks for him your 
indulgence and support. Do not expect to see 
him until he has had some briefing and is at least 
reasonably prepared. 


(This entire Section 1 approved by the Conven- 
tion.) 
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2. .FINANCES 


As shown by The Treasurer’s report, 1946 has 
been a most successful year both in the continued 
increase in membership of The Institute and in 
the financial operations for the year. 


The Treasurer’s report for the fiscal year 1946 
is available in printed form. It is hoped that the 
delegates will study that report and its ac- 
companying tables which give complete informa- 
tion concerning the financial operations of The 
Institute. The audit of the books of The Insti- 
tute for 1946 by Henry S. Owens and Company, 
Certified Public Accountants, is also available for 
the inspection of corporate members. 


The Treasurer's report shows a net operating 
gain for the year of $14,050.13, which has been 
allocated by The Board as follows: 


To the General Endowment Fund—$9,050.13, 
thus bringing the capital of this Fund up to 
$125,376.89; to the Emergency Loan Fund 
$5,000, thus bringing the capital of this Fund up 
to $35,000.00. 

This excellent showing is due to economy in 
our administration at The Octagon; to continued 
increase in the membership of The Institute; and 
to increased sales of the contract and other 
documents. 

Attention is called to the fact that the securities 
held by The Institute in its Special Funds have 
now reached a total book value of $926,748.87, 
with a market value of $1,045,703.00. 


The Board expresses the appreciation of The 
Institute to The Finance Committee and par- 
ticularly to its Chairman, Gerritt J. deGelleke, 
for this excellent condition and the conservative 
manner in which The Institute’s funds are in- 
vested. 

The coming year will see the termination of the 
lease by the Government of the Administration 
Building, with the resulting annual loss to The 
Institute of the $12,000 rental paid for the build- 
ing. The increasing services being furnished to 
our membership through the Department of Edu- 
cation and Research and through the Department 
of Public and Professional Relations will require 
continued economy in the management of The 
Institute. There is every reason to believe, 
however, that the growth in membership and the 
devotion of the individual members of The In- 
stitute, whose excellent record in the payment of 
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dues is appreciated by The Treasurer and The 
Board, will make 1947 another satisfactory year 
in service, accomplishment, and financial ad- 
vancement. 


(This section approved by the Convention.) 


3. EQUALIZATION OF DELEGATES’ EXPENSES 


The Board is in agreement with the statement ~ 
on the equalization of delegates’ expenses which 
appears in The Treasurer’s report to this Con- 
vention. [tis of importance to The Institute and 
to the Chapters that there be widespread repre- 
sentation at the Conventions of The Institute. 
Yet younger men in the profession are often de- 
terred from serving as delegates by the financial 
burden involved and even more affluent members 
of chapters distant from the Convention city 
sometimes hesitate to incur the necessary expense. 
Many chapters now pay part of the expenses of 
their delegates but this practice is far from uni- 
versal. 


With the increased number of delegates now 
attending The Institute Conventions, an attempt 
to contribute materially to the delegates’ ex- 
penses would require greater funds than are 
available solely from The Institute budget. The 
Convention might, however, authorize a con- 
tribution of about $3,000 from Institute funds. 


The Board desires the guidance of the Con- 
vention on— 


(1) As to whether it wishes to adopt some 
method of equalizing expenses of delegates from 
the Continental Chapters of the U. S., and if so— 


(2) Whether this equalization should come’ 
from assessments upon the chapters alone for an 
equalization fund as was in effect before 1932,or 
by assessments on the chapters assisted by In- 
stitute funds. 


Should the principle of equalizing expenses by 
joint Chapter and Institute contributions be ap- 
proved by the Convention, The Board would 
suggest that chapters be assessed on the basis of 
their corporate membership with a contribution 
from The Institute treasury; but that reimburse- 
ments be made only to chapters for whose dele- 
gates round-trip, transportation costs per person 
exceed $25.00; and that the reimbursement be 
paid to such chapters as had an accredited dele- 
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gate or delegates at the Convention, the reimburse- 
ment to be proportioned according to the trans- 
portation costs involved. 

(See Convention resolution, page 20.) 


4. Furure Ust or THe Ocracon PROPERTY 


In June, 1948 our Administration Building will 
return to The Institute. Our lease of this building 
to the State Department will terminate. The 
$12,000 annual rental will cease, and the cost of 
maintaining both The Octagon and the Ad- 
ministration Building will result in an increased 
annual cost of approximately $20,000. 


It is believed that from the normal income of 
The Institute it would be difficult to support The 
Octagon and its out-buildings as a historic monu- 
ment open to the public, like Mt. Vernon or 
Monticello, and at the same time to maintain 
the Administration Building for office purposes. 
The Board is of the opinion that both buildings 
should remain in our possession. It feels, more- 
over, that the two buildings, connected through 
and made more of a unit by the proposed develop- 
ment of a Memorial Garden, should constitute 
our national headquarters 


This would not prevent the gradual conversion 
of the historic mansion from its present status as 
an office building to a role as a gentleman’s town 
house of 1800—if that be the wish of the member- 
ship. Through Fiske Kimball, Chairman of the 
Committee on Restoration of The Octagon, there 
are indications that gifts of furniture and furnish- 
ings from outside benefactors might gradually 
be had. This reconversion period would have to 
be implemented by funds from The Institute’s 
reserves. 


The Board intends to proceed at once with the 
rehabilitation of The Octagon, now showing the 
results of hard use as an office building. The 
Board will also carry forward the development of 
the Garden as a Memorial to Institute men who 
made the supreme sacrifice in World Wars I and 
II. We are fortunate in having been able to enlist 
for this development the professional aid of Gil- 
more Clarke, eminent landscape architect and 
Chairman of the National Fine Arts Commission, 
and of the distinguished sculptor, Lee Lawrie. 
Both gentlemen, it will be recalled, are Honorary 
Members of The Institute. 


(This section approved by the Convention.) 
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5. Urspan PLANNING 


In accordance with the instructions of the 
Miami Convention, the Committee on Urban 
Planning invited national professional organiza- 
tions to send representatives to a meeting on 
urban planning. This resulted in the formation 
of the Interprofessional Urban Planning Com- 
mittee (IuUPC) consisting of two representatives 
each from The American Institute of Architects, 
The American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
American Institute of Planners, the American 
Society of Landscape Architects, and the Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials. In addition, 
the International Congress of Modern Architec- 
ture was represented as an afhliate. 


The IUPC has held two meetings in Washing- 
ton and has endeavored to ascertain and enlarge 
the area of agreement between the constituent 
organizations with respect to urban planning and 
development principles and policies. Two docu- 
ments have been issued by the IUPC as a result 
of its deliberations: An Outline Program for 
Urban Planning and Development, and the Draft 
of a Bill on Urban Planning. These have been 
given wide circulation to interested members in 
all of the constituent organizations. Copies were 
sent to all of the Directors and Officers of the 
A.I.A. and to the very large membership of the 
A.I.A. Committee on Urban Planning within 
the various chapters with a request that both the 
Outline and the Bill be studied by chapter com- 
mittees on urban planning. The preparation of 
these two documents represents a notable advance 
in the task of crystallizing professional opinion on 
urban planning in America. 


When the A.I.A. Urban Planning Committee 
met in Washington on March 22, 1947, the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner Bill (this year’s version of the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill) was under considera- 
tion by the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency. The Urban Planning Committee 
would have preferred to see separate legislation 
on the subject of urban planning, and the Chair- 
man presented this point of view to Senator Taft 
in February. Since, however, Senator Taft de- 
cided to introduce an omnibus bill it became 
necessary to act on the legislation as introduced. 
The many titles of the TEW Bill were discussed 
by The Institute Committee and a statement was 
prepared for submission to the Senate Com- 
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mittee by the Chairman. This statement gives 
a qualified endorsement of the TEW Bill which 
is, in several respects, an improvement over the 
WET Bill, although many of its provisions are 
identical with the former Bill. The Board be- 
lieves that the TEW Bill should be supported 


because: 


(1) It continues FHA, FPHA and FHLB. All 
of these agencies are established and working 
parts of our economy. ‘The Bill makes some 
changes to existing legislation with which we do 
not fully concur, but we do not consider these 
changes of sufficient importance to justify op- 
position to the Bill in its entirety. 


(2) The Bill sets up a permanent coordinating 
commission which, we believe, is superior to the 
more centralized control provided in the WET 


Bill. 
(3) The Bill establishes a much-needed re- 


search bureau with power to carry out research 
jn materials, methods, and processes of building. 


(4) Most important of all, the Bill contains 
a section devoted to the problem of urban re- 
construction. Title VIII, “Land Assembly and 
Preparation for Redevelopment” is not a perfect 
piece of legislation. We feel, however, that it is 
a first step towards solving the manifold problems 
of our obsolete city areas and that it can and will 
be amended in the light of experience. 


The Board makes the following recommenda- 
tions: 


(A) That the Outline Program for Urban Plan- 
ning and Development, as prepared by the IUPC, 
be approved as a preliminary statement of prin- 
ciples concerning urban planning to be used as a 
guide in considering legislation on this subject. 


(B) That, in view of the introduction of the 


. TEW Bill, no effort be made to introduce ad- 


ditional legislation on urban planning at this 
session. In the meantime, the present draft of 
a bill prepared by the IUPC should be given 
further study on the basis of reports received 
from the chapters so that it may be revised to 
more accurately reflect the opinion of The In- 
stitute. 


(C) That the statement on the TEW Bill, as 


presented to the Senate Committee on Banking 


and Currency, be approved by The Board and 
the Convention. 


(This entire Section 5 approved by the Convention.) 


6. HosprraL SuRVEY AND Construcrion Act 


With the enactment by the 79th Congress of 
Public Law 725, known as Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act, funds have been provided for a 
long-range grant-in-aid program. 

For the first time in this country’s history, 
here is integrated planning for hospitals on the 
State and community level, just as we have for 
many years planned our. public health, public 
roads and public education. Washington has 
sought, through the Surgeon General, the counsel 
of the architectural profession in its national 
organization as to how best the private prac- 
titioner could function in making these hospitals 
and health centers a successful reality. De- 
centralization to the State level is the answer, 
with U. S. Public Health Service formulating— 
again with the collaboration of The American 
Institute of Architects—a code of minimum re- 
quirements and guidance. On the groundwork 
of this code the States will base their individual 
regulations, taking into account, it is hoped, the 
local and regional characteristics of hospitals, not 
only in administration but also in architectural 
design, and thus avoiding the unfitness of a 
nation-wide type imposed from above. 

In that endeavor the responsibility for success 
rests very largely upon the shoulders of the 
architectural profession. This collaboration has 
been achieved at the national level between the 
Surgeon General and The American Institute of 
Architects; from this point on the collaboration 
must be attained at the State level—between 
the Chapters and State Organizations of The 
Institute and the State Hospital Agency. 

The Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
requires that standards of construction and equip- 
ment be established by the Surgeon General, 
U. S. Public Health Service. These standards 
will apply to all projects to be built with Federal 
assistance under this legislation. Such standards 
have recently been drafted in cooperation with a 
special committee appointed by the Surgeon 
General and headed by The President of The 
A.I.A. The Committee on Hospitalization and 
Public Health of The A.I.A. also reviewed and 
approved the standards. 
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Under the provisions of this Law a qualified 
authority for each State will have to pass upon 
any project intended for that State, including 
approval or rejection of the architect’s drawings 
and specifications in so far as they conform to, or 
conflict with, the standards mentioned and those 
to be established by the State itself. 

Once again The Board urges, with all the 
emphasis it can summon, that architectural rep- 
resentation on a State Hospital Advisory Council 
under this Act be made the first order of business 
in the Chapters and State Organizations. The 
vast program contemplated cannot be expected to 
move forward in proper balance without the bene- 
fit of the architects’ continuing advice and coun- 
sel. The Board offers the following resolution: 


Resolved— 


1. That the State Agency keep all members of 
the architectural profession fully advised of the 
progress of this program; 


2. That an architect be placed on all State 
Hospital Advisory Councils; 


3. That all technical assistance be extended by 
State Chapters or State Associations to the State 
Agencies administering this program; and 


4. That all Chapters encourage an active edu- 
cational program of their members on the various 
phases of hospital design and seek the cooperation 
of colleges of architecture in this endeavor. 


(This section approved by the Convention. See 


Resolution on page 21.) 


7. THe ArcuirectT AND GOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 


Congressional File 


The Committee reports that the program set 
up for the specific purpose of establishing cordial 
relations between the Federal Government and 
the profession, has progressed to the extent that 
practically all Federal projects now are entrusted 
to the profession in private practice. This is all 
the more reason to continue the program, and to 
intensify the efforts made during the last five 
years to restore to architects in private practice 
responsibility for the design and execution of 
Federal Public Works. The future success of the 
work already accomplished is dependent largely 
on the members of the profession, and the manner 
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in which they carry out the commissions entrusted 
to them. . 

94 out of 96 Chapters, State Organizations, and 
State Association Members have local com- 
mittees on the architect and governmental rela- 
tions (or similar committees appointed to carry 
out the program.) 

The Committee, with The Board’s concurrence, 
urges that by sustained effort, the standing 
achieved by the profession shall not change except 
for the better. It is essential that our efforts in 
Congress continue with renewed vigor. 


“Architects’ Roster’ and “Register of Architects 
Qualified for Federal Public Works” 


The Committee’s report, published in the 
February 1945 A.I.A. Bulletin, and presenting a 
“method for setting up a procedure for the selec- 
tion of Architects to design and execute Federal 
Public Works,’ was unanimously adopted with 
revisions by the Atlantic City Convention in 1945 
with the exception of one qualifying vote, and 
The Board of Directors was instructed to put the 
program into effect at once. This task was as- 
signed to the Committee on the Architect and 
Governmental Relations, the details to be handled 
at The Octagon. 

Because objections to the program were raised 
by a few individuals and chapters subsequent to 
the Convention, the following resolution was 
adopted at the December 1945 meeting of The 
Board. 


“Resolved, That the questionnaire . . . be 
sent to all legally practicing architects . . . ; 
and that Committees of Selection, in accordance 
with the 1945 Convention action, be not set up 
in any areas which have not approved the pro- 
gram.” 


Questionnaires and letters of transmittal were 
mailed to approximately 15,000 registered archi- 
tects in the United States and its possessions. 
As of April 22, 1947 a total of 801 questionnaires 
had been received, representing 1,193 legally 
practicing architects. 

Due to the number of chapters objecting to the 
program and the lack of action pro or con by a 
considerable number of chapters, at a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Architect and 
Governmental Relations, the following was de- 


cided: 


Gy To address a letter to those disapproving 
the program, with the request that they state 
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their reasons for disapproving; at the same time 
requesting them to make specific suggestions for 
changes in the program which, if adopted by the 
1947 Convention, might alter their decision. 


To date only 4 Chapters of the 28 who regis- 
tered their disapproval have responded. 


(2) To address a letter to those not heard from, 
stating that as the program is of importance to the 
profession and The Institute, their cooperation in 
taking definite action would be appreciated. 24 
have not yet responded. 


The following is a summary as of April 22, 
1947; 42 have approved; 28 have disapproved; 
and 24 have not been heard from. 


Due to some confusion and misunderstanding 
as to the purpose and method of carrying out the 
program of the ‘Architects’ Roster’ and/or 
“Register of Architects Qualified for Federal 
Public Works” (although The Board and Com- 
mittee had no alternative but to carry out the 
program as directed by Convention action), and 
because approval by the Chapters, State Organi- 
zations, and State Association Members was not 
unanimous, at the suggestion of the Committee 
The Board passed the following resolution at its 
semi-annual meeting in New Orleans in December 


1946: 


‘Resolved, That and The Board further 
directs that the Roster and Register of Architects 
Qualified for Federal Public Works be not made 
available for use by Federal authorities until after 
the Convention of 1947.” 


The profession in private practice demanded 
the right to do Federal Public Works. The In- 
stitute carrying out this demand, after long and 
considered study, devised the program adopted 
with revisions at the 1945 Convention. The 
above resolution provides an opportunity for a 
frank discussion of the whole program at this 
Convention, and it is the sincere hope of The 
Board and the Committee that delegates to the 
Convention will reaffirm the action of the 1945 
Convention, or else modify same so that it will 
meet with approval and adoption by the Chap- 
ters, State Organizations, and State Association 


Members. 


(This section approved by the Convention subject 
to relevant resolutions adopted by the Convention, 


page 20.) 
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8. EpucaTION 


The Institute’s concern in education includes 
the general public and several elements of the 
profession. All aspects of education are, in vary- 
ing degrees, the responsibility of the Department 
of Education and Research supplementing the 
activities of The Institute’s other agencies and 
afhliations. 


Education of the general public is a function 
of the Department of Public and Professional 
Relations, the Committee on Public Information, 
and Public Relations Counsel; also the Joint 
Committee of The Institute and The Producers’ 
Council. 


The Committee on Education, collaborating 
with the Department of Education and Research, 
has the following special interests: 


1. Pre-professional or preparatory education in 
public schools; 


2. Newly-authorized collaboration with techni- 
cal institutes on sub-professional training; 


* 3. Schools of architecture, in which The In- 
stitute also is concerned through its participation 
in and partial support of the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Architecture and National Ar- 
chitectural Accrediting Board; also, through the 
Committee on Awards and Scholarships and a 
newly-authorized news letter from the Depart- 
ment of Education and Research to the schools of 
architecture. Other activities at this level include 
plans for visiting lecturers, traveling exhibits, and 
nation-wide design problems. The Institute is 
encouraging students to afhliate with The In- 
stitute as student associates and to form their own 
organizations affiliated with the chapters. 


4, Preparation for licensing and practice, in 
which The Institute also is concerned through its 
participation in and partial support of the Na- 
tional Council of Architectural Registration 


Boards. 


5. Aids to the practicing architect, including 
the new type of Bulletin and the Convention 
seminars, for technical matters supplementing 
more general subjects treated in the JOURNAL 
Educational material from the Committees on 
Urban Planning and Hospitalization and Public 
Health, and many other sources will be channeled 
to the membership through the Department of 
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Education and Research, the BULLETIN, and semi- 
nars, 

There is an active program under each of the 
above headings, including plans and activities too 
numerous to list. 

(This section approved by the Convention, after 
inserting “or other” after “nation-wide” in item 3, 


eats GSN . 
eleventn ine.) 


9. SEMINARS 


Refresher courses and discussion groups were 
new features immediately preceding the 1947 Con- 
vention. The idea had been most vigorously 
advocated by the late Sylvanus Marston of 
Southern California. The Board of Directors 
designated this activity as one of the first projects 
of the new Department of Education and Re- 
search and determined the general scheme, the 
details and execution being carried out by the 
Department. 

The seminars dealt with three main topics: 
School Buildings, Hospitals, and Urban Planning. 
There were five half-day or evening sessions on 
each topic, held on Saturday and Sunday, April 
26 and 27. The fifteen main lecture periods were 
scheduled at separate hours. Each lecture was 
followed by an hour or more of discussion and the 
hundred and thirteen registrants were free to 
attend any session on any topic. One chairman 
for each main topic presided continuously over 
five sessions. 

The speakers and chairmen totalled twenty- 
four; fourteen architects and ten from other pro- 
fessions. They came from ten States and the 
District of Columbia, including Massachusetts, 
New York, Texas, California, and Washington. 
They included recognized leaders of national 
reputationrin the three fields. 

The registrants also were from all parts of the 
country, thirty-one States and the District of 
Columbia being represented. They unanimously 
endorsed the Seminar scheme as a feature of sub- 
sequent Conventions. 


(This section approved by the Convention.) 


10. Unrrep Nations 


Since President Edmunds informed you in the 
pages of the BULLETIN, of the conference held at 
The Octagon with the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, Trygve Lie, and Wallace K. 
Harrison, Director of Planning, the Advisory 
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Committee of the A.I.A. (appointed at that time) 
has held several conferences with representatives 
of the Planning Board of the United Nations. 

The tenor of those conferences indicates the 
likelihood of an international architectural com- 
petition being held for a substantial element or 
elements of the United Nations Center. 

The Advisory Committee has addressed a letter, 
in the name of the A.I.A., requesting that such a 
competition or competitions be organized and 
conducted. The favorable consideration of the 
letter, by the United Nations, is anticipated. 

Ralph Walker, F.A.I.A., a member of the 
A.I.A.’s Advisory Committee and also of the 
Planning Board of the United Nations, will report 
to the Convention. 


(This section approved by the Convention. See 
resolution on page 21.) 


11. MemBersuip GROWTH 


The unprecedented attendance at this Con- 
vention is evidence of the continued growth of 
The Institute and that the unification of the 
architectural profession has become an actuality. 
The membership of The Institute on April 18, 
1947, had reached a total of 6,815. Since January 
1, 1946, 1,176 new members and former members 
have been added to the rolls. 

This increase in members brings increase in 
responsibility, both to the national body and to 
the chapters and state groups. Our duties to one 
another, and, what is more important, our duties 
to the public are more imperative than ever 
before. 

The Board takes this opportunity to express 
its great appreciation to the Officers of the Chap- 
ters, to their membership committees, and to 
those committees of The Institute who have con- 
tributed so much of their time and effort towards 
making The American Institute of Architects a 
truly national organization.- 


(This section approved by the Convention.) 


12. MEMBERSHIP EMBLEM 


Through the initiative of Joseph D. Leland and 
his special committee, The Institute now has a 
new emblem of membership. It is‘available as a 
button or as a pin. The first order—250 of each 
—has been received in time for distribution at 
this Convention. 

The pins and buttons are priced at $6.00 each, 
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which is the cost of manufacture, including tax, 
plus a nominal amount to cover distribution 
costs. The emblems are on sale at the registration 


desk. 
(This section approved by the Convention.) 


13. UniricaTIon 


Since 1945 the Committee on Unification has 
been empowered to carry into action the program 
approved by the Convention of that year. 

Just prior to the 1945 Convention The Institute 
was composed of seventy-three Chapters and 
twenty-three State Association Members. Evi- 
dently, the advantages of the unification program 
were apparent to a great many members of the 
architectural profession throughout the United 
States. Within a relatively short period of time, 
Committees on Unification were appointed in a 
number of states, and they proceeded to formulate 
plans which fitted into their needs and desires. 

Much credit must be given to the Regional 
Directors and to the members of the National 
Committee on Unification for the inspiration and 
assistance which they furnished the chapters and 
state associations in their districts. Without 
their zeal and devotion to the cause, much less 
progress would have been made in such a short 
period of time. 

As the Convention of 1947 begins it is interest- 
ing to note the progress which has been made in 
carrying forward The Institute’s program of uni- 
fication. There are now seventy-nine chapters 
and of these, thirty-two are state-wide. There are 
six State Organizations. There now remain af- 
filiated with The Institute eleven State Associa- 
tion Members, of which at least three are expected 
to become State Organizations before the end of 
this year. 

(This section approved by the Convention.) 


14. New CHAPTERS AND STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


It is with great satisfaction that The Board 
welcomes into The Institute six additional chap- 
ters which have been chartered since the Conven- 
tion of 1946: the Southern Illinois Chapter; the 
Fort Worth, Texas Panhandle, and Texas Coastal 
Bend Chapters—all in the State of Texas; and 
the New Mexico and Wyoming Chapters. 

Unification has been completed in three ad- 
ditional states—namely, Illinois, Florida, and 
Texas—and charters as state organizations have 
been issued to the Architects Association of 
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Illinois, and the Florida Association of Architects. 
The charter for the Texas Society of Architects 
as a state organization will be issued as soon as 
details are completed. 


(This section approved by the Convention.) 


15. Burttp1nc ContTROLS 


In view of present conditions in the construc- 
tion industry, well known to the architectural 
profession and to the public, The Board offers the 
following resolution: 


Whereas, The remaining controls on building 
result in disadvantages to the national economy 
and to the construction industry which far out- 
weigh the results achieved with respect to the 
production of housing; and 

Whereas, The production of privately-built 
housing for rent at any price will not likely take 
place in any appreciable volume until construc- 
tion prices have been stabilized and rentals have 
been adjusted to this new level; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By The American Institute of Archi- 
tects in Convention assembled that we favor the 
complete elimination—with the exception of 
rentals on existing housing—of all remaining 
Federal controls with respect to housing in order 
to permit construction costs to be based entirely 
upon the operation of a free market, and we 
recommend the gradual, upward adjustment of 
rentals commensurate with present costs. 


(Adopted as amended by the Convention, see page 
ae) 


16. CLosep SHop In CoNsTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


The Board offers the following resolution: 


Whereas, The architectural profession is an inte- 
gral part of the construction industry and is 
deeply concerned with respect to the ever-in- 
creasing obstacles to production in this industry; 
and 

Whereas, The architectural! profession recognizes 
the contribution to the national economy made by 
labor unions, particularly in the field of collective 
bargaining; and 

Whereas, We are opposed to monopolistic prac- 
tices on the part of capital or labor; and 

Whereas, The principle of the closed shop is 
used to artificially restrict the supply of construc- 
tion labor; and 

Whereas, It can create needless obstructions to 
a more productive use of the existing supply of 
labor; now. therefore, be it 

Resolved, That The A.I.A., in Convention as- 
sembled, is opposed to the principle of the closed 
shop in the construction industry. 


(Adopted as amended by the Convention, see page 
22.) 


\ 
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17. By-Law AMENDMENTS 


The Board offers the following amendments of 
the By-laws of The Institute concerning which 
notice was published in the February 1947 number 
of the BULLETIN. 


Carter II, Articre 1, Secrion 7—(page 10 of 
By-laws)—TRANSFERS OF CORPORATE 
MEMBERSHIPS— 


Amend Section 7 to read as printed. 


(Adopted as amended by the Convention, see 
page 23.) 


CuarTer V, ArTIcLE 4—(page 15 of By-laws)— 


Amend Article 4 as printed. 
(This amendment adopted by the Convention.) 


CuapTer VI, ArticteE 1—STATE ORGANIZATIONS 
—(page 16 of By-laws)— 


This amendment as printed in the February 
BULLETIN provides that state organizations shall 
not be represented by delegates at Conventions 
of The Institute. 

The Board withdraws that amendment and 
offers the following substitute: 

Under Chapter VI, Article 1, Section 1, add 
a new paragraph (d) to read as follows: 

“Each state organization chartered as such by 


The Institute may be represented by one delegate 
at conventions of The Institute.” 


(This amendment adopted by the Convention.) 


Cuapter VII, Articte 2, Section 3—(page 18 
of By-laws)— 


The notice in the February BULLETIN called for 
the deletion of the last sentence of this Section. 
To make the deletion completely effective, The 
Board now proposes the deletion of entire Section 
3 to assure that there shall not be dual delegate — 
representation. 


(This deletion adopted by the Convention.) 


State Association Memberships 


The Board proposes for adoption the resolu- 
tions contained in the notice published in the 
February 1947 number of the BULLETIN, under the 
title “State Association Memberships,” with the 
following amendments of the text as published: 

In the second resolution of the published 
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notice—in the seventh line—insert the word 
“prior” before the word “effective.” 

In the By-laws, under Chapter VII, Article 2, 
Section 4—paragraph (a-1) insert after “dues- 
paying” the word “non-corporate.” Paragraph 
(a-1) will then read “For the purposes of de- 
termining the number of state delegates, a voting 
member shall be deemed to be a dues-paying, 
non-corporate member of a state association mem- 
ber who is in good standing in the state associa- 
tion member on January 1 of such year.” 


(These amendments adopted by the Convention. 
See page 24.) 


18. ProFEssionaAL PRAcTICE—PROPOSED ADOP- 
TION OF STANDARDS 


The 1946 Convention approved The Board’s 
suggestion that a special Committee be set up, 
with instructions to revise A.I.A. Document No. 
225, “Principles of Professional Practice.” 

The revised document as submitted by that 
Committee, appeared on pages 12 and 13 of the 
March BULLETIN, but, after discussion, The 
Board made certain amendments and it is now 
submitting that document in the following form 
for action by this Convention. 


STANDARDS OF PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 
PREAMBLE 


Being a Summation of the Guiding Principles of the 
Architect's Professional Conduct 


The profession of architecture calls for men of 
the highest integrity, business capacity, and 
artistic and technical ability. The Architect is 
entrusted with financial undertakings in which 
his honesty of purpose must be above suspicion; 
he acts as professional adviser to his client and 
his advice must be absolutely disinterested; he 
is charged with the exercise of judicial functions 
as between client and contractors and must act 
with entire impartiality; he has moral responsi- 
bilities to his professional associates and subor- 
dinates; finally he is engaged in a profession 
which carries with it grave responsibility to the 
public. These duties and responsibilities cannot 
be properly discharged until his motives, conduct, 
and ability are such as to command respect and 
confidence. 


That a high standard of practice and conduct 
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will be maintained throughout the profession, 
The American Institute of Architects formulates 
the following basic principles for the guidance of 
the practicing Architect. 


Advice and counsel constitute the service of 
the profession.. Given in verbal, written, or 
graphic form, they are normally rendered in order 
that buildings with their equipment and the areas 
about them, in addition to being well-suited to 
their purposes, well-planned for health, safety, 
and efficient operation and economical mainte- 
nance, and soundly constructed of materials and 
by methods most appropriate and economical for 
their particular uses, shall have a beauty and 
distinction that lift them above the common- 
place. 


It is the purpose of the profession of architecture 
to render such services from the beginning to the 
completion of a project. 

The fulfillment of that purpose is advanced 
every time the Architect renders the highest 
quality of service he is capable of giving. Par- 
ticularly should his drawings, specifications, and 
other documents be complete, definite, and clear 
concerning his intentions, the scope of the con- 
tractor’s work, the materials and methods of con- 
struction to be used therefor, and the conditions 
under which the construction work is to be com- 
pleted and paid for. 

The relation of the Architect to his client de- 
pends upon good faith. The Architect shall explain 
the exact nature and extent of his services and the 
conditional character of estimates made before 
final drawings and specifications are complete. 

The contractor depends upon the Architect to 
guard his interests as well as those of the client. 
The Architect will condemn workmanship and 
materials which are not in conformity with the 
contract documents but it is also his duty to give 
every reasonable aid toward a complete under- 
standing of those documents so that mistakes may 
be avoided. He will not call upon a contractor 
to make good oversights and errors in the con- 
tract documents. 

An exchange of information between Architects 
and those who supply and handle building ma- 
terials is commended and encouraged. 

The Architect in his investments and in his 
business relations outside of his profession must 
be free from financial or personal interests which 
tend to weaken or discredit his standing as an 
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unprejudiced and honest adviser, free to act in 
his client’s best interests. 


The use of free engineering service offered by 
manufacturers, jobbers of building materials, ap- 
pliances, and equipment, or contractors is ac- 
companied by an obligation which may become 
detrimental to the best interest of the owner. 


The Architect may offer his services to anyone 
on the generally accepted basis of commission, 
salary or fee, as Architect, consultant, adviser, or 
assistant, provided that he rigidly maintains his 
professional integrity, disinterestedness, and free- 
dom to act. 


He will refrain from associating himself with, 
or allowing the use of his name by any enterprise 
of questionable character. 

Architects should unite in fellowship in their 
professional organizations and do their full part 
of the work of those organizations. They should 
share in the interchange of technical information 
and experience. 

The Architect should seek opportunities to be 
of constructive service in civic affairs, and to the 
best of his ability advance the safety, health, and 
well-being of the community in which he resides 
by promoting therein the appreciation of good 
design, the value of good construction, and the 
proper placement of structures, and the adequate 
development and adornment of the areas about 
them. 

The Architect should inspire the loyal interest 
of his employees, providing suitable working con- 
ditions for them, requiring them to render com-. 
petent and efficient services, and paying them 
adequate and just compensation therefor. 

The Architect should accept mentorship of the 
young men who are entering the profession, lead- 
ing them to a full understanding of the functions, 
duties, and responsibilities of Architects. 

Every Architect should do his full part to 
forward justice, courtesy, and sincerity in his 
profession. It is incumbent on him in the con- 
duct of his practice to maintain a wholly pro- 
fessional attitude toward those he serves, toward 
those who assist him in his practice, toward his 
fellow Architects, and toward the members of 
other professions, and the practitioners of other 
arts. He should respect punctiliously the hall- 
marks that distinguish professional practice from 
non-professional enterprise. 
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until he has determined that the original employ- 
ment has been definitely terminated. 


STANDARDS OF BEHAVIOR EsTaBLISHED By THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS AND 

Binpinc on Its MEMBERSHIP 5. An Architect who has been engaged or re- 

tained as professional adviser in a competition, 

cannot, if the competition is abandoned, be em- 


ployed as architect for this project. 


1. An Architect is remunerated for his services 
solely by his professional commission, salary, or 
fee and is debarred from any other source of 
compensation in connection with the works and 
duties which are entrusted to him. 


6. An Architect shall not guarantee any esti- 
mate of construction cost. 


7. An Architect shall avoid exaggerated, mis- 
leading, or paid publicity. He shall not take 
part, nor give assistance, in obtaining advertise- 
ments or other support toward meeting the ex- 
pense of any publication illustrating his works, 
nor will he permit others to solicit such advertising 
or other support in his name. 


2. An Architect may propose to a possible client 
the service which he is able to perform but shall 
not, except under unusual circumstances, offer 
this service without compensation. 

An Architect shall not submit free sketches 
except to an established client. 


3. An Architect shall not knowingly compete 
with a fellow Architect on a basis of professional 
charges, nor shall he offer his services in compe- 
tition with others except as provided in The In- 
stitute’s Competition Code. 


8. Since adherence to the principles herein 
enumerated is the obligation of every member 
of The American Institute of Architects, devia- 
tion therefrom is subject to discipline in propor- 
tion to its seriousness. The Judiciary Committee 
and finally The Board of Directors of The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects shall have sole power 
of interpreting these Standards’ of Professional 
Practice and its decisions shall be final subject 
to the provisions of the by-laws. 


4. An Architect shall not falsely or maliciously 
injure the professional reputation, prospects or 
business of a fellow Architect. He will not at- 
tempt to supplant another Architect after definite 
steps have been taken by a client toward his 
employment; nor will he undertake a commission 
for which another has been previously employed 


(Adopted by the Convention, see official notice, 
page 25.) 


The Treasurer’s Report 


To THE SEveNtTy-NINTH CoNVENTION—THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Apri 29, 30 anp May 1, 1947—Granp Rapips, MicHIGAN 


Various tables have been omitted from this public printing of The Treasurer's Report, Parts I and II. 


Copies of the report in full as submitted to the 1947 Convention will be sent upon request. 


PART I—THE GENERAL FUND 


The Treasurer submits his report on the finan- countants, and is available for inspection by mem- 


cial operations of The Institute for the fiscal year 
1946, in two parts: 

Part I relates to The General Fund operations 
for 1946. 

Part II relates to The Special Funds operations 
for 1946. 

The annual audit of The Treasurer’s books and 
records at The Octagon has been made by Henry 
S. Owens and Company, Certified Public Ac- 


For Part II, The Special Funds—see page 18. 
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bers of The Institute. 


Assets and Liabilities 


The condition of The General Fund of The 
Institute at the close of December 31, 1946, is 
shown on the balance sheet in Table I, which is 
epitomized as follows: 


The General Fund Assets were 
Current Assets: Cash.......... $28 ,420.79 
Inventories 15 692.27 
1,399.39 $ 45,512.45 


Pewee rec cece nsevce 
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Fixed Assets: Real Property.... 462 ,300.00 


Furniture and Fixtures....... 29 ,068 .09 
Press Photographs and Nega- 
ELVES Hrs ie ate te a ref a ee 1,000.00 
Expenses allocated to The Oc- 
tagon as Historic Monument 210.87 492,578.96 
Total General Fund Assets........... $538,091.41 


The General Fund Liabilities were 
PACCOMNS PAV ADC. cc 5 hs 6.35 fone Cis daeveaws $ 9,013.99 


Deferred credits and special reserves........ 24 ,329.50 
Surplus from previous years represented in 
BUtRene Assets ae ee css Seana fy dae 12,168.96 
Capital surplus invested in fixed assets...... 492 578.96 
Total General Fund Liabilities.......... $538 091.41 


Net Worth—Inventories 


The net worth exclusive of Special Funds 
($12,168.96 plus $492,578.96 noted above) is 
$504,747.92, as compared with $508,147.92 a year 
ago. This book decrease of $3,400.00 in net worth 
is a charge for depreciation which is made each 
year against the Administration Building. It 
represents 2% of the approximate cost of the 
building. 

The inventories of books, documents and sup- 
plies, at cost, consisted of the following: 


Contract and other documents, Handbooks.... $ 3,623.68 


Stationery, postage and supplies.............. 193136 

Accounting manuals and forms............... 1,167.82 

Monographs wenesOctacons.s. s25 500.0. esos 2,895.00 
Four Press Publications (less $564.94 for 

PESERVSRION DIMGIIIS) mire a oie ces oie clbvers auesece fo oie) os 6,074.41 

SNS 8692-27, 


Outcome for 1946 


At the end of this report will be found three 
tables which are condensations of all financial 
operations for 1946 relating to The General Fund, 
and one table of changes in membership during 
that year. The Treasurer calls attention to the 
following items: 

The excess income over expenditures for the 
year 1946 was $29,050.13. 
however, that $15,000.00 of this amount was 
carried over to the 1946 budget from 1945 opera- 
tions and is responsible to that extent for the 
surplus at the end of 1946. The operating gain 
for the year 1946, after deducting the amount 
carried forward to 1947, was $14,050.13. 

By order of The Board the total excess of in- 
come for 1946 was allocated as follows: to the 
General Endowment Fund — $9,050.13, thus 
bringing the capital of this Fund up to $125,376.89 
as of December 31, 1946; to the Emergency Loan 
Fund—$5,000.00, thus bringing the capital of this 
Fund up to $35,000.00; and to the Contingent 
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It should be noted, © 
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Fund for 1947—$15,000.00, which has been ap- 
propriated in the 1947 budget. 


On the basis of this record it may be stated that 
at the end of the fiscal year 1946 the financial 
operations of The Institute were on a sound and 
gratifying basis. 

Inevitably, costs of operations were greater in 
1946 than in 1945—largely caused by the general 
increase in the cost of doing business; by the 
expansion of The Institute, with two new de- 
partments; and by the launching of the program 
to establish a Roster and Register of Architects 
Qualified for Federal Public Works. 


To offset greater expenditures, we have had an 
unusually good collection of dues; a splendid 
return from the sales of contract documents and 
the Handbook of Architectural Practice; the 
continued annual rental of $12,000 from the 
Administration Building; and a steady growth of 
membership. 


Equalization of Delegates’ Expenses 


It is essential to the maintenance of The In- 
stitute’s democratic form of government that 
nation-wide delegate representation at conven- 
tions be encouraged. For many years The In- 
stitute had in effect an inter-chapter plan for 
equalizing delegates’ expenses by means of taxes 
and refunds. Under that plan chapters at the 
greatest distances from the convention city re- 
ceived relatively larger refunds and paid smaller 
taxes, whereas the reverse was true for chapters 
near the convention city. This worked well when 
conventions were held in Washington or other 
eastern cities, but proved to be impractical for a 
convention held on the Pacific coast or in the 
southwestern states—since the indicated taxes on 
the few chapters in those areas would have been 
onerous. This, and the depression, put an end 
to the equalization plan in 1931. 

In 1939 a new plan was adopted which was in 
effect for two years. It was based on outright 
appropriations by The Institute in the sum of 
$3,000.00 in 1939 and $2,000.00 in 1940. The 
chapters were not taxed, but partial reimburse- 
ments of travel expenses were made to all chapter 
delegates present at the convention—exclusive of 
any delegate whose round trip transportation 
costs were less than $25.00. 

In 1941 this equalization program was aban- 
doned, due to war conditions. 
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This year The Treasurer has recommended to 
The Board that some method for equalizing dele- 
gates’ expenses be submitted to this Convention 
for discussion and perhaps for adoption. The 
objective is to encourage every chapter of The 
Institute to send all of its delegates; or at least 
one delegate—who, under the present By-laws, 
can act for and cast the votes of all delegates of 
his chapter who are not present, and to encourage 
younger men to act as delegates, by lightening the 
financial burden of convention attendance. 

The Treasurer recommends that this matter 
receive the thoughtful attention of the Con- 
vention. 


The Octagon Property 


The time has come when The Institute must 
make a final decision with respect to the future 
of The Octagon Property, as an entirety. 

The history, the extent and the architectural 
features of this property are well presented in the 
April, 1947 number of the Journal. 

The Department of State will vacate the Ad- 
ministration Building on June 30, 1948. The 
annual rental of $12,000 will then cease. When 
this happens The Institute must be prepared to 
maintain The Octagon and its outbuildings, as 
well as the Administration Building, in condition 
creditable to itself and to the profession. The 
Treasurer does not believe that the normal income 
of The Institute will be adequate for many years 
to support The Octagon and its outbuildings as 
an historic monument open to the public, like 
Mount Vernon or Monticello. If that is to be 
done an assured separate, annual income must be 
provided through an endowment fund or by other 
means. 

The Board of Directors will submit this matter 
to the Convention and in taking action the Con- 
vention should keep in mind ail financial obliga- 
tions involved. 


Reorganization of The Institute 


With the appointment of a Field Secretary, the 
reorganization of The Institute will be complete— 
as approved by the 1946 Convention. 

Instead of having The Secretary’s office and 
The Treasurer’s office at The Octagon—in charge 
of an Executive Secretary, we now have these two 
offices and in addition: the office of the Journal; 
a Field Secretary; a Department of Public and 
Professional Relations; and a Department of 
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Education and Research—all working under the 


jurisdiction of an Executive Director and an 
Administrative Department. 


This reorganization and its accompanying ex- 
pansion of the services of The Institute, in keeping 


with a corporate membership which has more 
than doubled since 1941, have made a substantial 
increase in costs of operation. 


Policy of The Treasurer 


In view of the inflationary trends of today it is 


incumbent upon The Treasurer to restate a prin- 
ciple which he has kept constantly in mind since 


assuming office. It is—that The Institute should 


strictly adhere to a balanced budget, and “that 
it is much better for The Institute to pay for the 


year’s work with the year’s income than to borrow 
against the future or to count upon a surplus that 
may not occur.” He again pays tribute to our 
Executive Director, Mr. E. C. Kemper, for so 
efficiently conducting the administration at The 


Octagon. 


The Treasurer heartily concurs in the action 
of The Board at its meeting last December when 


it gave approval to the policy—that in 1947 it 
would be well to consolidate the reorganization 


program and the gains which have been made 


under it, concentrating on those major activities 
found worthy by experience and for a time not 
undertaking new projects calling for large appro- 


priations—on the sound premise that membership 
and income will not increase as greatly in the 


immediate future as in the recent past. 


The General Fund—General Operations: 


As shown in Table 2: 
Total: Income... ke $179,389.14 
Total Qotgo.22 5 4 oe ee 5,339 
Excess of income over expenses: 
Actual on 1946 opera- 


aS. Shee $14,050.13 
Appropriations 

brought forward 

from 19852 Ses. 15,000.00 


Net operating sur- 
pluss Sota $29,050.13 


For comparison the income and expenditures 


for general purposes, for the year 1946 and the 


four preceding years are shown in Table 4 which 


follows: 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


TABLE A 


: exclusive of Fund transfers 
General Fund ( ) 
for 
General 
Purposes 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
aN ad a Eee c Seen a Re eek a hits 
Income...... $103,477.47 $125,981.15 $142,344.19 $151,040.89 $179,389.14 


90,953.09 106,463.31 124,020.79 183,157.93 165,339.01 


or 
DOBBS. occa (G)12,524.38 (G)19,517.84 (G)18,323.40 (G)17,882.96 (G)14,050.13 


A synopsis of the principal items of income for 


1946 and the four preceding years is shown in 
Table B which follows: 


TABLE B 
Gross Income from 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


Member Dues..... $59,545.752 $58,224.742 $68,754.142 $73,885.973 $94,094.29 
Sale of Docu- 


MONS oh ce snen 9,163.44 8,061.77 10,970.86 24,576.58 41,558.21 

Pheanournalesess. ce minesien “ttle senso « 10,390.52 20,259.73 17,389.67 

‘oducers’ 

Council 6,399.96 4,100.00 5,000;00) Geeeteen 2,000.001 

ents....... 14,587.50 13,800.00 12,825.00 12,875.00 13,500.00 

Convention 

tickets 3,624.70 2 74509) sectea. 472.00 4,933.11 

War Chest— 

Gifts. creas 6 4,877.00 34,992.58 24,737.75 14,037.91 664.88 

Other Sources..... 5,279.12 4,056.97 9,666.42 4,933.70 5,248.98 
Uh ae $103,477.47 $125,981.15 $142,344.19 $151,040.89 $179,389.14 

Daneel 

from previous 

MOBTS? ts) s acta tis 7,630.94 1,603.85 11,121.69 24,445.09 15,000.00 

Total Gross 

Income......... $111,108.41 $127,585.00 $153,465.88 $175,485.98 $194,389.14 


1 For services in 1945. 

2 Includes admission fees, 5 per cent of annual dues and defaulted dues normally 
placed in General Reserve. 

3 Includes 5 per cent of annual dues and defaulted dues normally placed in 
General Reserve. 


The principal items of expenditures for 1946 
and the four preceding years are shown in Table 


C which follows: 


TABLE C 
Expenditures for 
1942 1943, 1944 1945 1946 
Meetings......... $17,578.34 $15,442.98 $12,573.43 $15,441.14 $24,643.47 
Documents! ...... 9,533.80 9,968.78 7,592.02 17,484.454 22,221.62 
SB Afa at ee ete ar 17,935.16 17,999.41 20,472.01 
Education and 
Rear? occ: 7,433.83 7,789.29 8,406.41 10,204.58 13,287.82 
SS lag ni on 5,054.21 5,551.61 
Public and Profes- z 
Mional Relations®. 9,823.76 10,761.83 10,799.84 13,373.03 23,584.92 
Committees....... 2872.02 3,604.35  1,634.418 5,649.83 9,098.90 
1 Ad- 
ee iin tas 27,696.04 22,376.36 27,125.07 27,623.47 28,987.41 


1 Includes Tas BULLETIN. 
2 Formerly Technical Services. 


3 Aft ti aid by Special Funds. 
4 Tatledes expense of publishing Annuary at $4,853.11 and Handbook. 


5 Formerly Washington Representative. 


The General Fund—Prescribed Operations 


As shown in detail in Table 3. 
The money received by the General Fund from 
the Special Funds for disbursements for prescribed 
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purposes in 1946 was $28,244.34 and was used for 
the following purposes: 


EGUCAGONaL oieelEe tnt a ere te er: ne 16,736.36 
Other than edweationals J3.5 S28. sax sibs htop at : 3 042.98 

General Administration of capital of Funds and 
expenses of committee in charge............. 8 ,465 .00 
PCr RRS Spice ay Foe oR Retr oa em ne $28 ,244.34 


Membership 


Table 4 of this report gives a summary of mem- 
bership changes for the year 1946. During that 
period there have been 1,048 elections and re- 
admissions of corporate members of The Institute 
and only 95 memberships were lost through resig- 
nations, deaths or terminations—leaving a net 
gain of 953 members for the year 1946. 


The corporate membership of The Institute on 
January 1, 1946 was 5,512. On January 1, 1947 
there were 6,465 corporate members. 


Since the beginning of the current year to 
April 15, 1947, 392 new members have been ad- 
mitted—thus continuing a satisfactory gain which 
speaks well for the unification of the profession 
and for the future of The Institute. 


Members Emeriti 


The total number of this class at the end of the 
year 1946 was 136. The annual dues of these 
members, who retain all privileges, have been 
permanently remitted by The Board. 


Payment of Dues 
In 1946 6,006 members, or 90% of the total 


corporate members of The Institute paid their 
dues in full. The Treasurer takes this opportunity 
to express his appreciation to them for their 
splendid cooperation in the prompt payment of 
annual dues. It testifies to their loyalty to The 
Institute and is a great encouragement to the 


Officers and The Board. 


Terminations and Suspensions 


Memberships terminated as of December 31, 


1946: 13 members owing.......--..+.+++- $ 376.50 
Memberships suspended as of December 31, 
1946: 62, members'owingsciae-c).- cei) ae 1,186.50 


The Board has continued for the year 1947 the 
procedure for waiving the dues of those in military 
service, provided their chapters so recommend 
and take similar action with respect to chapter 


dues. 
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There was some loss in 1946, as compared with 
1945, in the payment of dues by state association 
members and state organizations. This resulted 
from the action of The Board at its May 1946 
meeting in waiving the dues of several of the state 
groups and in assessing nominal dues for others. 


For the year 1947 The Board has directed that 
the dues of all state association members and 
state organizations shall be on a nominal basis, 


namely $10.00. 


The JOURNAL 


The Board will report to the Convention on 
the fine performance of the JouRNAL as the maga- 
zine of The Institute. After three years of ex- 
istence, since January 1, 1944, the Journat has 
become a well established and highly regarded 
activity of The A:I.A.—for which great credit is 
due to the Editor, Henry Saylor. 

With reference to finances, the total income 
received by The Institute from JouRNAL opera- 
tions in 1946 was $17,389.67. The expenses of the 
JoURNAL amounted to $20,472.01, thus showing a 
small net loss for the year. It is believed that the 
employment of a competent advertising repre- 
sentative will bring the Journat back to a self- 
supporting basis. 


Conclusion 


The remarkable progress which has been made 
in the unification of the architectural profession 
under the leadership of The American Institute 
of Architects is reflected in the greatly improved 
financial position of The Institute. Its operating 


budget for the year 1947, under the General Fund, 
anticipates an income of more than $200,000.00, 
with corresponding expenditures. 

It is also noted that throughout the first 
quarter of the current year (1947) the income of 
The Institute is up to budget expectations and 
expenditures have been kept within budget 
limits. 

Nor should it be overlooked that the Special 
Funds of The Institute, now more than 
$1,000,000.00, are administered by The In- 
stitute as one of its major activities. Details of 
those Special Funds appear as Part II of this 
report. 

From 1936 to 1945 the annual dues of each 
corporate member were $20.00, except for new 
members paying graded dues. Since January 1, 
1946 regular annual dues have been $25.00. 
There is every reason to believe that present dues 
will maintain the progress of The Institute, com- 
plete the program of unification, and finance the 
annual cost of the increasing service to our mem- 
bers contemplated by the reorganization pro- 
gram. Were it not for the steady increase in 
membership and the priority which members give 
to The Institute in paying their dues, present dues 
would not be sufficient. The Treasurer speaks 
not only for himself but for all other members of 
The Board in acknowledging the support which 
the membership gives so whole-heartedly to our 
professional society. 


Respectfully submitted. 


CHARLES F. CELLARIUS, 
Treasurer. 


TABLE 4—CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP—1946 


Number 
Resigned 
or Merged 


Number 


Deceased 


Total on 
January 1, 
1946 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 


Corporate Memberships: 


Number 
Members 
advanced to 
Fellowship 


Number 
terminated 
for default 
or for cause 


Number 
admitted 


Total on 
January 1, 
1947 


Number 
re-admitted 


314 
6,151 


Totals 


State Assoctation Members and State 


Organizations 


6,465 


17 


Totals 


Institute Honorary Memberships: 


Honorary Members... 
Honorary Corresponding Mem- 


Totals.. 


Grand Totals 
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The Treasurer’s Report 


To tHe SeveNTY-NintTH CoNVENTION—THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Apri 29, 30 anp May 1, 1947—Granp Rapips, MIcHIGAN 


PART II—THE SPECIAL FUNDS 


The report on The General Fund operations 
for 1946 appears as Part I hereof. 

The Treasurer submits this report—Part II— 
on the financial operations of The Special Funds 
of The Institute during 1946 and on the financial 
condition at the close of that year. 

The annual audit of The Treasurer’s books and 
records at The Octagon has been made by Henry 
S. Owen and Company, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, and is available for inspection by 
members of The Institute. 

The condition of The Special Funds at the close 
of December 31, 1946, is shown on the balance 
sheet (see Table 5), and is epitomized as follows: 


The Special Funds—Financial Condition 


As shown in detail in Table 5. 
The Special Funds Assets were 


Cash and Accumulated Income.............. $78 ,478.28 
INotessReceivables sii ede vies ccraen lea 400.00 
Investment securities (at cost, or market 

Wallrenwhemprecelved) sc. nice ceie ne. sea ee 926 ,748. 87 
Mortgage (Lambert—acquired from Waid 

IDSEGS ieRacen sone ae Eee nn reas ee 4,500.00 
Libraries|(donor valuation) s+.c:sccneecos ess 29 ,102.20 
Total Special Funds Assets...........0..... $1,039,229.35 


The Special Funds Liabilities were 


Wapitallotkeseryeyundse ere niree aie a $215 924.73 
Capital of The Endowment Funds 


INon=educationalleny metas sc hai teanes cata 224 ,603 .09 
Bdieationalteaes serie ha aac ee 563 572.81 
Accumulated Income—educational.......... 14 577.38 
Temporary Funds capital and accumulated in- 
COMENRI aoe eae as Me a ree 20 551.34 
Total Special Funds Liabilities.......... $1,039,229.35 


The use of the annual income from The Special 
Funds, except from those whose capital was sup- 
plied by The Institute, is strictly limited to the 
purposes prescribed by the donors of the Funds. 
For some of the Funds that income has reached 
substantial proportions and enables The Board of 
Directors to make those yearly awards and 
scholarships which carry out the intent and the 
wishes of the donors. As time passes, we should 
not forget their generosity, or the trust which they 
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placed in The American Institute of Architects 
in making their gifts. 

The Special Funds are grouped in three general 
classes as follows: 


1. the Reserve Funds, which preserve the sol- 
vency of The Institute; 

2. the Endowment Funds, which are (a) for 
educational and other special purposes; or 
(b) for the general activities of The In- 
stitute; and 

3. the Temporary Funds, which are donated 
for temporary special purposes. 


The Special Funds—Operations 
As shown in detail in Table 6. 


The total income earned and rents and royalties 
received during the year by The Special Funds, 
including those.funds set up by The Board as In- 
stitute reserves, were $59,314.69. Of this amount 
$18,165.46 was used for the specific purposes of 
the Funds; $6,312.33 was transferred to the ac- 
cumulated income of the Funds; $26,371.90 was 
transferred to the capitals of the Funds; and 
$8,465.00 was charged for the cost of maintaining, 
administering, and carrying on the Funds, carry- 
ing out the provisions creating the Funds, and 
maintaining their capital without impairment as 
to loss. 

The accumulated capital of The General Re- 
serve and Endowment Funds, and interest and 
dividends received thereon, are compared with 
the four previous years in Table E which follows: 


TABLE E 
(Exclusive of Temporary Funds and Special Waid Account.) 


at Dec. 31, at Dec. 31, at Dec. 31. at Dec. 31, at Dec. 31, 
1942 1943 46 


1944 1945 19 
CapirTaL 
Cash** and 
Notes...... $100,580.37 $ 87,562.29 $ 21,663.86 $ 33,233.00 $ 61,198.49 


COst.......- 520,634.03 609,527.04 742,640.02 820,355.76 908,894.94 


Totals.... $621,214.40 $697,089.33 $764,303.88 $853,588.76 $970,093.43 
*Annual earne 

$ 34,874.77 $ 32,090.99 $ 34,537.90 $ 34,563.74 § 43,988.14 

* Interest and dividends only (exclusive of temporary funds, Special Waid 


Account, royalties, gifts and transfers. 
‘*§ Includes cash held by brokers. Bi 
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The total of all investment securities in The 
Special Funds as of December 31, 1946, is sum- 
marized as follows: 


The General Reserve and Endowment Funds: 
The General Investment Account 


Book Value Market 
at cost* Value 
Bonds 
WeaSaGovernments. ccs ts tees $309 ,896.25 $310,850.00 
AS Se ae nea 48°304.48 57/469.00 
Ratlroadse smn ta teen ae fates 39 481.25 46,925.00 
Motalubondsr wea onde. $397 681.98 $415 244.00 
Stocks 
Witilisresmaee ee ar igc ee eke woke $160 555.85 $219,125.00 
Renlroads. =. eikso ashy iNet 1,318.76 5 491.00 


Industrials and Miscellaneous.... 340,338.35 371,507.00 


iotaluStockssmers erecta: $502 ,212.96 $596 ,123.00 


Promissory Notes 


W. Albert Pearlbrook........... $9 ,000.00 ** 
Total Investment Securities in The 
General Reserve and Endow- 
MEeNC MUNG Seton et sos hice $908 ,894.94 $1,011,367.00 


The Temporary Funds: 
The Special Investment Accounts I and 2 


Book Value Market 
at cost*™ Value 
Bonds 
WeassGoverments crac. ee 05 «se $ 7,010.00 $ 7,000.00 
Wcilitseste ee propre see scine cc oe areanueas 1,001.91 1,003.00 
localgBondsiernerk. ces oe: $ 8,011.91 $ 8,003.00 
Stocks 
UNSAFE ee See SCR aeRO $ 9,842.02 $ 26,333.00 
Total Securities—Temporary 
Investment Accounts.......... $ 17,853.93 $ 34,336.00 


* Gifts at market value at time received. 
** Market value not established. 
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Total of all Investment 
Securities in the Spe- 
Cal Purideue ee $926,748.87 $1,045,703.00 


Return on Investments 


The income on General Investment Account 
securities for the year 1946 aggregated $43,988.14, 
exclusive of the Temporary Funds, and indicates 
a return of approximately 4.52% on the average 
amount invested in securities and cash available 
for investment during the year. 


Conclusion 


The Finance Committee of The Institute, and 
particularly its Chairman, Gerrit J. de Gelleke, of 
Milwaukee, deserve the appreciation of the entire 
membership—something which they have long 
had from the Officers and The Board. This is the 
Committee responsible for the management and 
investment of The Special Funds. 


The invested capital of those funds has been 
kept without impairment and, in some instances, 
has received enrichment from accumulated in- 
come. The return on the entire General In- 
vestment Account for the year, as noted above, 
is an unusually good one in view of the conserva- 
tive policy which governs the making of invest- 
ments. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES F. CELLARIUS, 
Treasurer 
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Resolutions and Actions of The 1947 Convention 


Exc.usive or Routine Reso_utions aND Motions RELATING TO PROCEDURE 


Index to Resolutions 


Architect and Governmental Relations..... 20 


BU LInG GONTT OS ecotes genset oned seaeeac ares ZL 
PpslGd) VA TIEMO HERES Loe une teeeeee oer 22 
Closed Shop in Construction Industry ..... 22 
WEE STAOW oes ccna onzcet ta setnge Hee eee 21 
Equalization of Delegates’ Expenses ...... 20 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act —. 21 
Leadership of Architectural Profession 

in Construction Industry ........-—--------- fils 
Officers and Directors Elected .........------- 20 


Other Resolutions 22.0 Ze 
Participation in International Architec- 


firal OPrganiZqtions mccconcdeeneceeg ee 22 
Proéedurec5 eee 20 
Professional Practice — Adoption of 

Standard 2s ee Se ee 22 
SetninUrs: ki ote See Ze 
United Navons nn teehee eee Zk 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act 

Tiled se ee ee eee ae 


All of the following resolutions became effective upon the adjournment of the 
Seventy-ninth Convention on May 1, 1947 


Procedure 


The following resolutions were offered by The 
. Board, and adopted: 

Resolved, That resolutions offered by The Board of 
Directors and printed in The Board’s report shall be 
moved for adoption when the relevant section of that 
report is before the annual meeting; and be it further 

Resolved, That any resolutions or statements of fact or 
opinion having to do with matters touched upon in The 
Board’s Report, or in a committee report, may be offered 
from the floor when the relevant section of The Board’s 
Report, or a committee report, is under discussion; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That resolutions concerning matters not cover- 
ed in The Board’s Report or in a committee report, or 
requests for opportunity to present items of new business, 
must be presented to the Committee on Resolutions for 
its consideration and action before 6:00 P.M. on April 30 
(Wednesday)—provided that an exception to this rule may 
be made by unanimous consent of the Convention. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


By unanimous vote of the Convention, except 
for the office of Vice President, which was filled 
by ballot, the following Officers and Directors 
were elected: 


President—Douglas William Orr, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Vice President—Searle H. von Storch, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Secretary—Alexander C. Robinson, III, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Treasurer—Charles F. Cellarius, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Regional Director—Middle Atlantic District— 
Allan H. Neal, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Regional Director—Great Lakes District—Ken- 
neth C. Black, Lansing, Michigan. 

Regional Director—Western Mountain Dis- 
trict—George Cannon Young, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

State Association Director—Branson V. Gam- 
ber, Detroit, Michigan. 


A complete list of all Officers and Directors, 
composing The Board of Directors of The A.I.A., 
appears on the inside back cover of this BuL- 
LETIN. 


Equalization of Delegates’ Expenses 


Following consideration of Section 3 of The 
Board’s report, it was 


Resolved, as the sense of the meeting, that the equaliza- 
tion of delegates’ expenses in attending conventions of 
The Institute be approved and that the determination of 
the method and the apportionment of the cost between 
The Institute and the chapters or their delegates be left in 
the hands of The Board and The Treasurer with power. 


The Architect and Governmental Relations 


Following consideration of Section 7 of The 
Board’s Report, the following action was taken: 


Whereas, There has been some confusion and disagree- 
ment with respect to the ‘Architects’ Roster and—or 
Register of Architects Qualified for Federal Public Works”; 
therefore, 

The Committee on the Architect and Governmental 
Relations is offering resolutions to entirely abandon or do 
away with a “Register of Architects Qualified for Federal 
Public Works,” but to maintain the ‘Architects’ Roster”; 
therefore, be it 


Resolved: (1) That the purpose of the Architects’ Roster 
shall be to provide at The Octagon an accurate record of 
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the background and achievements of the members of the 
architectural profession; 


2. That individuals or firms desiring to do Federal 
Public Works shall state in the Roster at the place desig- 
nated, their willingness to have the questionnaire made 
available to any governmental agency requesting same; 


3. That the sole duty of the “Committee of Review” 
shall be to substantiate the accuracy of the statements 
made; the authors to be given an opportunity to amplify, 
correct, or bring up-to-date their questionnaires; and, 
therefore, the “(Committee of Review” shall make no 
qualification of architects, nor modify, nor appraise the 
statements made except as above provided; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That The Board be and hereby is directed to 
issue a new questionnaire similar to the present question- 
naire, but with the following exceptions, to wit: 


1. Delete “Important Note” at the head of page, 
which reads as follows: “Important note—If you reside 
or have your principal office in the localities of a Chapter 
or Chapters of The Institute which are opposed to the 
‘Architects’ Roster’ or the ‘Register of Architects Qualifi- 
ed for Federal Public Works,’ do not answer or fill out 
the questionnaire.” 


2. Delete the words “and/or Register of Architects 
Qualified for Federal Public Werks’? from the heading so 
that it shall read “Questionnaire for Architects’ Roster.” 


3. Article 7, “Summary of Project Costs”: Delete in 


its entirety. 


4. Article 8, change to Article 7 and delete (a) ‘““Three 
Projects not Exceeding Cost of $300,000”; (b) “Three 
Projects Costing from $300,000 to $1,000,000”; and (c) 
“Three Projects Costing over $1,000,000.” Substitute 
therefor titles for listing of projects as follows: Name of 
Project, Location, Date, and Cost. 


5. Article 9, change to Article 8. 
6. Article 10, change to Article 9. 


7. Insert a new Article 10 to provide for the author to 
designate whether or not he desires to have his question- 
naire made available to governmental agencies. 


8. Article 11. Delete in its entirety. 


Education 


The Convention approved Section 8 of The 
Board’s Report entitled “Education,” after in- 
serting the words “‘or other” after “‘nation-wide” 
in the third item. 

The Convention also approved a suggestion 
made from the floor that the Committee on Edu- 
cation develop a recommended curriculum which 
architects in private practice can make available 
to veterans who do not find it possible to enroll 
in the crowded architectural schools of today. 
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Hospital Survey and Construction Act 


Following consideration of Section 6 of The 
Board’s report, it was: 

Resolved— 

1. That the State Agency keep all members of the ar- 
chitectural profession fully advised of the progress of 
this program; 

2. That an architect be placed on all State Hospital 
Advisory Councils; 

3. That all technical assistance be extended by State 
Chapters of State Associations to the State Agencies ad- 
ministering this program; and 

4. That all chapters encourage an active educational 
program of their members on the various phases of hos- 
pital design and seek the cooperation of colleges of ar- 
chitecture in this endeavor. 


Seminars 


The Convention approved Section 9 of The 
Board’s Report entitled “Seminars.” 

As the sense of the meeting it was directed— 

That transcriptions of the seminars and re- 
lated discussions be left to the discretion of The 
Board, with reference to method of distribution 
and cost; and 

That The Board be requested to recommend to 
chapters and state organizations that they co- 
operate with the architectural schools and uni- 
versities for the purpose of organizing seminars in 
their respective areas. 


United Nations 


The Convention approved Section 10 of The 
Board’s Report entitled “‘United Nations,” and 
adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That since it has been stated that assistance 
outside of The Institute might be procured to finance a 
world-wide competition for important elements of the pro- 
posed United Nations Center in New York, that a special 
committee be appointed by The Board of Directors of The 
Institute to investigate such a possibility. 


Building Controls 


The Convention approved Section 15 of The 
Board’s Report, “Building Controls,” and took 
the following action: 


Whereas, The remaining controls on building result in 
disadvantages to the national economy and to the con- 
struction industry which far outweigh the results achieved 
with respect to the production of housing; and 


Whereas, The production of privately-built housing for 
rent at any price will not likely take place in any appre- 
ciable volume until constfuction prices have been stabilized 
and rentals have been adjusted to this new level; there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved, By The American Institute of Architects in 
Convention assembled that we favor the complete elimina- 
tion—with the exception of rentals on existing housing— 
of all remaining Federal controls on building in order to 
permit construction costs to be based entirely upon the 
operation of a free market, and we recommend the gradual 
adjustment now of rentals on existing buildings com- 
mensurate with present costs. 


Closed Shop in Construction Industry 


The following resolution proposed by The 
Board, in Section 16 of its Report, was adopted: 

Whereas, The architectural profession is an integral part 
of the construction industry and is deeply concerned with 
respect to the ever-increasing obstacles to production in 
this industry; and 

Whereas, The architectural profession recognizes the 
contribution to the national economy made by labor 
unions, particularly in the field of collective bargaining; 
and 


Whereas, Ne are opposed to monopolistic practices on 
the part of capital or labor; and 


Whereas, The principle of the closed shop is used to 
restrict artificially the supply of construction labor; and 


Whereas, It can create needless obstructions to a more 
productive use of the existing supply of labor; now, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the A.I.A., in Convention assembled, is 
opposed to the principle of the closed shop in the con- 
struction industry. 


By-law Amendments 


The amendments of the By-laws proposed by 
The Board in Section 17 of its Report entitled 
“By-law Amendments,’ were adopted by the 
Convention, after further amendment of transfer 
procedure. 

All amendments appear in full in a separate 
notice on page 23 of this BULLETIN. 


Professional Practice—Adoption of Standards 


The revision of A.I.A. Document No. 225 
“Principles of Professional Practice,” as pro- 
posed in Section 18 of The Board’s Report, en- 
titled “Professional Practice—Proposed Adoption 
of Standards,” was approved and adopted by the 
Convention—without change—as it appears in 


The Board’s Report. 


The new document, effective May 1, 1947, ap- 


pears as a separate notice on page 25 of this 
~BULLETIN. 


War Mobilization and Reconversion Act—Title V 


The following resolution was offered from the 
floor, and adopted: 
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Resolved, That in view of the importance to the national 
economy of the further implementation of Title V of the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act, which provides 
for the advance plan preparation for State and Local 
Public Works, and in view of the importance of the posi- 
tion of the architect in the maintaining of and carrying 
out of Title V, that The American Institute of Architects, 
in Convention assembled, endorse and support the further 
implementation of this Title. 


Leadership of Architectural Profession in Construction 
Industry 


The following resolution was offered from the 
floor, and adopted: 


Whereas, The administration of The American Institute 
of Architects, by speeches and other public utterances, has 
indicated that it believes that the public interest and pro- 
fessional aims are best served by identifying the archi- 
tectural profession as an integral part of the construction 
industry in order to command serious attention from 
public authorities because of the great importance of the 
industry as a major element of the national economy; and 


Whereas, The New York Chapter of The American In- 
stitute of Architects believes that the architectural pro- 
fession itself is important as a servant of society as a whole 
by securing for the public the best possible physical en- 
vironment from the construction industry, by leadership 
and coordination of the complex elements of the industry, 
and by the objective application of the architect’s ability 
to analyze, plan, and design; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That The Board of Directors of The American 
Institute of Architects place before the various Chapters 
of The Institute this distinction between identification of 
the profession as the leader of an industry in the service of 
society, and the profession stands ready to accept the 
responsibilities for such leadership, and obtain from the 
chapters an expression as to which emphasis they wish 
the administration to adopt in its public utterances and 
relations. 


Participation in International Architectural Organizations 


The Convention approved the following resolu- 
tion adopted by The Board at its annual meeting: 


Whereas, The interdependence of nations in all fields of 
activity is now fully recognized, and 


Whereas, The architects and architectural organizations 
of other countries in increasing numbers are seeking 
closer ties with this country, and 


Whereas, Certain international architectural organiza- 
tions are fostering the creation of representative member 
groups in different countries; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That The American Institute of Architects, in 
keeping with its position as nationally representative of 
the profession in this country, participate by special com- 
mittee or as a body, in such international organizations 
as meet with the approval of its Board of Directors. 
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Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions adopted by the Convention 
and not recorded verbatim are identified as fol- 
lows, with the full text available upon request: 

Expressing appreciation to the retiring Presi- 
dent and members of The Board for their untiring 
and selfless efforts; thanking the committees and 
members of the Michigan Chapters and the 
Michigan Society of Architects for making the 
Grand Rapids Convention one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of The Institute; expressing 
appreciation to the Chairman, Louis Gill, and 
members of the Credentials Committee for their 
all-inclusive and splendid work; expressing the 
thanks of the Covention to the Recorder, J. 
Frazer Smith; expressing appreciation to The 


Octagon staff; giving to The Board authority to 
implement the action of the Convention regarding 
the issuing of a new questionnaire for the Archi- 
tects’ Roster so as, if possible, to avoid the neces- 
sity of refiling questionnaires already presented; 


directing that the papers on ‘‘Contemporary 


Trends in Architecture’ be published; sending 
greetings to Charles T. Ingham, past Secretary, 
expressing hope for his speedy recovery from an 
injured shoulder; and, directing that at all future 
conventions and dinners of The Institute the 
American Flag be displayed. 

The Convention acted specifically upon each 
section of The Board’s Report, giving approval 
thereto and in some cases adopting relevant reso- 
lutions—all as shown herein. 


Amendments of The By-Laws 


AvoPTED By THE 1947 ConvENTION AND EFFECTIVE May 1, 1947 


To THE Members oF THE INSTITUTE: 


Various amendments of the By-laws of The 
Institute were adopted by the 1947 Convention, 
as recorded in this notice. Those amendments 
were described in The Board’s Report to the 
Convention in Section 17, page 10 of this number 
of the BuLLETIN. 


Chapter II, Article 1, Section 7 (page 10*)— 


Now reads as follows: 
SECTION 7. TRANSFERS OF CoRPORATE MEMBER- 
SHIPS 
The Secretary shall transfer the assignment of 
a corporate member from one chapter to another 
chapter, at the request of a member, subject to 
the following provisions: 
(a) that a transfer may be made 
(1) between chapters in the same metro- 
politan area; 
(2) between contiguous chapters; 
(3) to any other chapter; 


provided, in any event, that the legal residence or 
principal place of business of the member is in 
the state where the chapter to which he is to be 
transferred is located; 

(b) that the member is in good standing in the 
chapter from which he seeks transfer; 


So that it will be easy to correct outstanding 
copies of the By-laws of The A.I.A. (Document 
No. 278), those sections of the By-laws amended 
by the Convention are printed below in full. In 
due course the By-laws will be reprinted to con- 
tain these amendments. 

ALEXANDER C. Rosinson, III, 
Secretary. 


(c) that the transfer is approved by the chapter 
to which the member wishes to transfer. 


Chapter V, Article 4 (page 15)— 
Now reads as follows, after deleting the last 
sentence: 


ArTICLE 4. By-Laws or Cuaprers REQUIRED 

Every chapter shall adopt by-laws that shall 
be consistent with these by-laws and of their 
general form and order, and every such by-law 
and every amendment thereto must be submitted 
to The Board and be approved by it before the 
by-law or amendment becomes effective. 


Chapter VI, Article 1, Section 1 (page 16)— 

Now has a new paragraph (d), reading as fol- 
lows: 

(d) Each state organization chartered as such 
by The Institute may be represented by one dele- 
gate at conventions of The Institute. 


* Note: Page references are to the By-laws of The Institute, A.I.A. Document No. 278. 
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Chapter VII, Article 2, Section 3 (page 18)— 


The entire Section 3, entitled “Member Dele- 
gates of Chapters Functioning as State Organiza- 
tions” has been deleted. 

(Note: Each state organization chartered as 
such is now entitled to one delegate. See Chap- 
ter VI, Article 1, Section 1, paragraph (d).) 


STATE ASSOCIATION 


The Convention adopted the following resolu- 
tion applying to all relevant provisions of the 
By-laws: 


Whereas, The Institute in Convention assembled 
in 1945 adopted amendments to the by-laws pro- 
viding for the deletion from the by-laws on and 
after January 1, 1947 of all reference to state 
association members in said by-laws; and 


Whereas, The progress of the Unification Pro- 
gram has not been accelerated to the point where 
said deletion is feasible; and 


Whereas, It is desirable to continue state asso- 
ciation members which are in process of changing 
their form of organization to meet the require- 
ments of the Unification Program; be it 


Resolved, That the authorized deletion from the 
by-laws of all references to the state association 
members from and after January 1, 1947 be sus- 
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Chapter VII, Article 2, Section 4 (page 18)— 
Paragraph (a-/) now reads as follows: 


(a-1) For the purposes of determining the 
number of state delegates, a voting member shall 
be deemed to be a dues-paying, non-corporate 
member of a state association member who is in 
good standing in the state association member on 
January 1 of such year. 


MEMBERSHIPS 


pended until January 1, 1949; and be it further 


Resolved, That said state association members 
as are in process of reorganization under the 
Unification Program be and the same hereby are 
authorized to continue in their present status and 
to have and exercise all rights and liabilities per- 
taining to their status as state association mem- 
bers from and after January 1, 1947 until January 
1, 1949 or such other prior effective date of de- 
letion of said association members from the 
structure of The Institute; and be it further 


Resolved, That The Board of Directors be and 
the same hereby is empowered to deal with the 
matter of continuation of state association mem- 
bers now in process of reorganization under the 
Unification Program so that as said state associa- 
tion members perfect their organization under the 
new status they be severally dropped from the 
structure of The Institute in their present capa- 
city as state association members. 
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Notice: A new document entitled “Standards of Professional Practice,” A.I.A. Docu- 
ment No. 330, was adopted by the recent Convention of The Institute held in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, on April 29, 30, and May 1, 1947. It became effective on May 1, 1947, 
and is here printed in full. It replaces the former document entitled “Principles of Pro- 


fessional Practice,” A.I.A. Document No. 225. 


A.I.A. Document No. 330. 


ALEXANDER C. Rosinson, III, 
Secretary. 


Standards of Professional Practice 


I. RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PROFESSION. 


i Bags PROFESSION OF ARCHITECTURE Calls for men 
of the highest integrity, business capacity 
and artistic and technical ability. The Architect 
is entrusted with financial undertakings in which 
his honesty of purpose must be above suspicion; 
he acts as professional adviser to his client and 
his advice must be absolutely disinterested; he 
is charged with the exercise of judicial functions 
as between client and contractors and must act 
with entire impartiality; he has moral responsi- 
bilities to his professional associates and subor- 
dinates; finally, he is engaged in a profession 
which carries with it grave responsibility to the 
public. These duties and responsibilities cannot 
be properly discharged unless his motives, con- 
duct and ability are such as to command respect 
and confidence. 

That a high standard of practice and conduct 
be maintained throughout the profession, The 
American Institute of Architects formulates the 
following basic principles for the guidance of the 
practicing Architect: 

Advice and counsel constitute the service of 
the profession. Given in verbal, written or 
graphic form they are normally rendered in order 
that buildings with their equipment and the areas 
about them, in addition to being well suited to 
their purposes, well planned for health, safety 
and efficient operation and economical mainte- 
nance, and soundly constructed of materials and 
by methods most appropriate and economical for 
their particular uses, shall have a beauty and 
distinction that lift them above the common- 
place. 

It is the purpose of the profession of architecture 
to render such services from the beginning to the 
completion of a project. 

The fulfillment of that purpose is advanced 
every time the Architect renders the highest 
quality of service he is capable of giving. Par- 
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ticularly should his drawings, specifications and 
other documents be complete, definite and clear 
concerning his intentions, the scope of the con- 
tractor’s work, the materials and methods of con- 
struction to be used therefor and the conditions 
under which the construction work is to be com- 
pleted and paid for. 


The relation of the Architect to his client de- 
pends upon good faith. The Architect shall explain 
the exact nature and extent of his services and the 
conditional character of estimates made before 
final drawings and specifications are complete. 


The contractor depends upon the Architect to 
guard his interests as well as those of the client. 
The Architect will condemn workmanship and 
materials which are not in conformity with the 
contract documents but it is also his duty to give 
every reasonable aid toward a complete under- 
standing of those documents so that mistakes may 
be avoided. He will not call upon a contractor 
to make good oversights and errors in the con- 
tract documents. 

An exchange of information between Architects 
and those who supply and handle building ma- 
terials is commended and encouraged. 

The Architect in his investments and in his 
business relations outside of his profession must 
be free from financial or personal interests which 
tend to weaken or discredit his standing as an 
unprejudiced and honest adviser free to act in 
his client’s best interests. 

The use of free engineering service offered by 
manufacturers, jobbers of building materials, ap- 
pliances and equipment, or contractors is ac- 
companied by an obligation which may become 
detrimental to the best interest of the owner. 


The Architect may offer his services to anyone 
on the generally accepted basis of commission, 
salary or fee, as Architect, consultant, adviser, or 
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assistant, provided that he rigidly maintains his 
professional integrity, disinterestedness, and free- 
dom to act. 

He will refrain from associating himself with, 
or allowing the use of his name by, any enterprise 
of questionable character. 

Architects should unite in fellowship in their 
professional organizations and do their full part 
of the work of those organizations. They should 
share in the interchange of technical information 
and experience. 

The Architect should seek opportunities to be 
of constructive service in civic affairs, and to the 
best of his ability advance the safety, health and 
well-being of the community in which he resides 
by promoting therein the appreciation of good 
design, the value of good construction, and the 
proper placement of structures and the adequate 
development and adornment of the areas about 
them. 


The Architect should inspire the loyal interest 
of his employees, providing suitable working con- 
ditions for them, requiring them to render com- 
petent and efficient services, and paying them 
adequate and just compensation therefor. 

The Architect should accept mentorship of the 
young men who are entering the profession, lead- 
ing them to a full understanding of the functions, 
duties and responsibilities of Architects. 

Every Architect should do his full part to 
forward justice, courtesy and sincerity in his 
profession. It is incumbent on him in the con- 
duct of his practice to maintain a wholly pro- 
fessional attitude toward those he serves, toward 
those who assist him in his practice, toward his 
fellow Architects and toward the members of 
other professions and the practitioners of other 
arts. He should respect punctiliously the hall- 
marks that distinguish professional practice from 
non-professional enterprise. 


Il. STANDARDS OF BEHAVIOR ESTABLISHED BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
oF ARCHITECTS AND MANDATORY FOR ITs MEMBERSHIP 


1. An Architect is remunerated for his services 
solely by his professional commission, salary, or 
fee and is debarred from any other source of 
compensation in connection with the works and 
duties which are entrusted to him. 


2. An Architect may propose to a possible client 
the service which he is able to perform but shall 
not, except under unusual circumstances, offer 
this service without compensation. 

An Architect shall not submit free sketches 
except to an established client. 


3. An Architect shall not knowingly compete 
with a fellow Architect on a basis of professional 
charges, nor shall he offer his services in compe- 
tition with others except as provided in The In- 
stitute’s Competition Code. 


4. An Architect shall not falsely or maliciously 
injure the professional reputation, prospects or 
business of a fellow Architect. He shall not at- 
tempt to supplant another Architect after definite 


steps have been taken by a client toward his: 


employment, nor shall he undertake a commission 
for which another has been previously employed 
until he has determined that the original employ- 
ment has been definitely terminated. 
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5. An Architect who has been engaged or re- 
tained as professional adviser in a competition, 
cannot, if the competition is abandoned, be em- 
ployed as architect for this project. 


6. An Architect shall not guarantee any esti- 
mate of construction cost. 


7. An Architect shall avoid exaggerated, mis- 
leading or paid publicity. He shall not take 
part, nor give assistance, in obtaining advertise- 
ments or other support toward meeting the ex- 
pense of any publication illustrating his works, 
nor shall he permit others to solicit such advertis- 
ing or other support in his name. 


8. Since adherence to the principles herein 
enumerated is the obligation of every member 
of The American Institute of Architects, any de- 
viation therefrom is subject to discipline in pro- 
portion to its seriousness. The Judiciary Commit- 
tee and finally The Board of Directors of The 
American Institute of Architects shall have sole 
power of interpreting these Standards of Pro- 
fessional Practice and their decisions shall be final 
subject to the provisions of the by-laws. 
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Department of Public and Professional Relations 


Epmunp R. Purves, Director 


N ITS REPORTS to the membership, through the 
Butvetins, this Department makes the effort 
to give pertinent information on timely subjects, 
and to furnish news of a kind that is not readily 
found in the daily newspapers or other periodi- 
cals. In view of the peculiar nature of the ma- 
terial, it is not always easy to publish a report 
from this office that can be synchronized with the 
set periodic issuance of a BULLETIN. The prepara- 
tion of the copy demands constant revision up 
until the moment of publication. The lapse 
entailed between the submission of writing and 
the time of issuance of any periodic publication 
does not lend itself to the objectives we seek. 


Therefore, in this issue, we will only touch on 
one or two general topics. We will. publish an 
“interim Bulletin” within two or three weeks, in 
which we will include up-to-date information on 
the VI Pan American Congress of Architects, to 
be held in Lima, Peru, next October; the status 
of the architectural aspects of the United Nations 
Center; further detailed information on the 
“Architects’ Roster” program; legislative notes 
and the status of bills of special interest; a de- 
scription of the Congressional Interview Record 
Card File; news drawn from the reports of the 
committees; and such news items as may be of 
current interest at the time. 


The Younger Practitioner 


4 ete WELFARE and future success of the younger 
practitioner is of constant concern to this 
Department. It may appear to many of the 
younger architects that not only The Institute, 
but the public in general, overlooks them. This 
is not the case. It is upon the younger men that 
the responsibility will devolve of keeping the 
architecture of this country in the forefront of 
fresh endeavor. 

It may seem surprising that the Federal Agen- 
cies are continually looking for new talent, and 
for a fresh approach to the problems of designing 
public buildings of all kinds. The Government 
is naturally interested in the future success of 
those who have embarked upon the career of ar- 
chitecture for only a few years. It is incumbent 
upon the younger men to prepare themselves to 
assume the obligations that accompany the task 
and honor of rendering the more important 
service in the years to come. 
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This office would welcome any suggestions from 
the younger men as to how best to bring their 
abilities and talents to the attention of the govern- 
mental client, and how to assist them in engaging 
upon the initial work which should lead to future 
large commissions. 

We have been in conference, on occasion, with 
Federal officials to discuss the general questions 
mentioned above. Federal officials have ex- 
pressed their interest. However, in view of the 
fact that the ranking official of any Federal 
Agency is responsible to the taxpayers for the 
construction program of his department, that 
official must be assured that any architect com- 
missioned by the Government is not only capable 
of satisfactorily solving a problem on paper, but 
also of being able to carry the project through to 
a satisfactory conclusion. 

Therefore, one of the cardinal assets that a 
younger man must possess is the ability of him- 
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self, and his organization, to carry through. 
Should the proposed Public Buildings Program 
be realized, it will include many smaller projects, 
in which—in all likelihood—the larger and longer 
established firms will not be greatly interested. 
The younger firms should undoubtedly be in- 
terested in these projects. 


This Department intends, with the assistance 
of the younger men, to pursue the question, in 
order that not only will the talents and abilities 
of the younger men be made available to and 
utilized in the public programs, but also that the 
method of engagement and the compensation 
therefor will be mutually satisfactory. 

To this end, it is suggested that a committee 


of younger men be formed—say, a Junior Com- 
mittee of the Architect and Governmental Rela- 
tions—which can, with this Department, study 
the entire problem, and arrive at a well-rounded 
means of bringing new architectural talent into 
the public picture. The duties of such a Com- 
mittee would be onerous, but not impossible. 
The Committee must devise a solution to the 
problem, an answer to the question. * 

Not only are the younger architects them- 
selves growing up, and the younger men of today 
will be the older men of tomorrow, but also the 
Government officials change continually, and the 
time will come when the contemporaries of the 
current younger generation will be in positions 
of authority in the United States Government. 


The Architect and the Operative Builder 


le IS THE INTENTION of this Department to pub- 
lish such excerpts from the reports of the com- 
mittees within its jurisdiction as may be of in- 
terest to the membership. 

In line with this, we call to your attention a 
portion of the Annual Report to The Board of the 
Joint Committee of The Institute and National 
Association of Home Builders, of which Henry 
L. Sandlass of Baltimore is the Chairman. The 
Joint Committee is made up of representatives of 
The A.I.A. and the N.A.H.B. Meetings have 
been held, and this Report is made in the joint 
name of the two organizations. 


“We believe that this field presents an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge to the architectural profes- 
sion. Without delving into statistics, it is obvious 
that the vast majority of speculative houses have 
in the past been built without the services of the 
trained architect, resulting too often in an im- 
pairment of esthetic and economic values which 
is only too characteristic of many of our medium- 
and low-cost residential areas. 

“Architects have not concerned themselves with 
this field, presumably because they have felt that 
the fees involved did not justify their efforts. 
Builders have not sought architectural service for 
their projects, partly because of the architects’ 
indifference and partly because the builder did 
not consider the architects’ contribution essential 
to the profitable sale of the house. 

“Today, with the speculative house field occu- 
pying a tremendous proportion of the total con- 
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struction throughout the country, it cannot help 
but have an appreciable effect upon the character 
of our cities. 

“Both builders and architects should recognize 
a moral responsibility to what future generations, 
as well as our contemporaries, will be compelled 
to view and which, because of its extent, will be 
a greater factor in determining the appearance 
of a community than the far fewer larger build- 
ings, however much architectural study is devoted 
to them. 

“Representatives of the National Association 
of Home Builders who have worked with this 
Committee have assured us that today most 
operative builders are well aware of the architects’ 
ability to fulfill an ever-increasing demand by the 
public for dwellings of a more attractive design 
and efficient plan arrangement, and are definitely 
interested in employing architects providing the 
cost of architectural service can be economically 
justified in the highly competitive field in which 
the builder usually operates. The architect en- 
gaging in this type of work must be capable of 
synchronizing his ideas with the competitive 
price of the finished product. 

“Builder members of our Committee have 
related specific instances in which the architect 
has proven his worth as designer and consultant, 
and are sold on the value of an architect. 

“However, all builders are not fully aware of 
the value of architectural services and all archi- 
tects are not familiar with the builders’ problem. 
A more widespread and mutual understanding 
is still necessary. 

“The Committee therefore recommends that 
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The American Institute of Architects and the 
National Association of Home Builders collaborate 
in an educational program which will clarify the 
type and extent of architectural service that can 
be of most value to the home builders and arouse 
the interest of both groups in the development of 
better design in house construction. To initiate 
this program it is recommended specifically: 


“(1) That articles be prepared by both a quali- 
fied architect in the field of operative building and 
a competent builder in the same field, who is 
familiar with architectural service, for use in the 
publications of the respective organizations. 


“(2) That sessions at the national convention 
of both organizations be devoted to the subject, 
with prepared material to be presented by both 
qualified architects and qualified builders. 


“(3) That joint meetings of individual chapters 
of the two organizations be held to discuss the 
problem as it exists locally, with a view to bringing 
about a closer relationship between the two 
groups.” 


Advance Planning of 


HE 79th Convention of The American Institute 

of Architects approved and endorsed the further 
implementation of Title V of the War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion Act of 1944. This is the 
legislation, reported upon frequently in Bulletins 
issued by this Department, which advances Federal 
funds to local Agencies for the preparation of plans 
and specifications for local public works. The loans 
are repayable to the Federal Government when 
actual construction is started. No money for con- 
struction is advanced or loaned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The funds and powers of Title V expire 
on the 30th of June, 1947. 

To further implement the Title, H.R. 3490 has 
been introduced by Congressman Frederick A. Muh- 
lenberg, and has been referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works. It is anticipated that a 
companion bill will be introduced in the Senate. 
Hearings on H. R. 3490 may have commenced by 
the time that this BULLETIN is published. 

In view of the interest of this proposed legislation 
to the profession, and of its importance to the stabil- 
ity of the national economy, the entire bill is printed 
herewith. It is urged that Chapters and members 
of the profession study the bill and express them- 
selves on it. This office will appreciate receiving 
any expressions of opinion on the proposed legisla- 
tion. It is anticipated that representatives of The 
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As of correlative interest, we are printing an 
excerpt from the “Washington Letter” of May 2, 
1947, of the National Association of Home Build- 
ers of the United States: 


“Many 1947 Homes Excrep Pre-War Homes 
IN QuaLity AND DeEsicn” 


“In comparing building costs of today with pre- 
war figures, it is often forgotten that, within the 
limitations imposed by materials and equipment 
supply, construction of small homés today is 
often of better quality and design than in the pre- 
war period. This is a story which should be told 
by home builders in every community. The 
statement by a typical builder of the Rocky 
Mountain area, reproduced below, could be made 
by most responsible builders in other parts of the 
country. 
“ . . . We have better architecture. No 
builder goes into a building program that I know 
of without hiring a very good architect. . . ’.’? 


Local Public Works 


American Institute of Architects will testify at the 
hearings. 


“H.R. 3490—A BILL To ENABLE STATES AND 
THEIR AGENCIES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 
TO PLAN FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC 
WORKS. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That it is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the Congress to recognize, preserve, and 
protect the primary responsibilities and rights of the 
States, their agencies, and political subdivisions 
(herein termed “‘public agencies”), in planning for 
the construction of their public works (exclusive of 
housing) and to provide Federal financial aid to 
the public agencies for such planning to the end 
that (a) the public agencies may establish and con- 
tinue to maintain a reserve of plans for such public 
works to be constructed when needed; (b) through 
the existence and knowledge of such plans needed 
Federal public works may be fitted into the objec- 
tives of a public agency for its own development; 
and (c) such public works may thereby be con- 
structed more efficiently and economically. 


Sec. 2. The Federal Works Administrator is 
hereby authorized to extend Federal financial aid, 
by way of loans or advances, to public agencies to 
enable them to finance the cost of architectural, en- 
gineering, and economic investigations and studies, 
surveys, designs, plans, working drawings, specifica- 
tions, procedures, and other action preliminary to 
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the construction of public works (exclusive of hous- 
ing): Provided, That the making of any loan or 
advance hereunder shall not in any way commit the 
Congress to appropriate funds to undertake the 
construction of any public works so planned. 


Src. 3. Funds appropriated for the making of 
loans or advances hereunder shall be allotted by the 
Federal Works Administrator among the several 
States in the following proportion: 75 per centum 
in the proportion which the population of each State 
bears to the total population of all the States, as 
shown by the latest available Federal census, and 
25 per centum according to the need, as determined 
by said Administrator, for additional funds in the 
several States to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


Src. 4. No loan or advance shall be made here- 
under with respect to any individual public work 
unless it shall conform to an over-all State, local, or 
regional development plan approved by competent 
State, local, or regional authority. 


Src. 5. Advances under this Act to any public 
agency shall be repaid by such agency if and when 
the construction of the public work so planned is 
undertaken. In the event a part or section, only, of 
the public works so planned shall be constructed 
then the amount so to be repaid shall be in the 
same proportion to the total amount advanced as the 
estimated cost of constructing the particular part or 
section bears to the total estimated construction cost 
of the public works so planned. Any sums so repaid 
shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 


Src. 6. For the purpose of carrying out this Act, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated an- 
nually not to exceed $50,000,000 to remain available 
until the end of the fiscal year for which the appro- 
priation is made. 


Src. 7. As used in this Act the term “State” 
shall include the District of Columbia, Alaska, 


Hawaii, and Puerto Rico.” 


Department of State Publications 


o facilitate distribution of its publications, the 

Department of State has set up six Area Dis- 
tribution Centers in Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Denver, New Orleans and San Francisco. 

The State Department has also arranged with a 
a number of libraries throughout the country to 
cooperate in displaying copies of State Department 
publications which are available in limited quantities 
without charge. 

Requests from organizations for more than 50 
copies of any publication should be made to the 
Division of Public Liaison, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


New Enctanp Distribution Center: Miss Slyvia 
Winslow, The Joint Council for International Co- 
operation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Cuicaco AREA, comprising: South Dakota, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Missouri, Ohio (West- 
ern), Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska (Eastern), Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota. Distribution Center: Mrs. 
Quincy Wright, International Relations Center, 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, IIl. 


San Francisco Arka, comprising: California, 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada. Distribution 
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Center: Mr. Lloyd Luckman, International Center, 
68 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 


New York. AREA, comprising: Connecticut, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania (Eastern). Dis- 
tribution Center: Mrs. Burnett Mahon, Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, 45 East 65th St., New York 21, 
IN, oye 


New Or.eEANS AREA, comprising: Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Tennessee (West- 
ern), Texas (Eastern), Arkansas, Georgia. Dis- 
tribution Center: Mr. Charles P. Nutter, Informa- 
tion Director, International House, New Orleans, 


La. 


DENVER AREA, comprising: Colorado, Montana, 
Oklahoma, Utah, North Dakota, Kansas, Texas 
(Western), New Mexico, Nebraska 
(Western), Wyoming. Distribution Center: Dr. 
Ben M. Cherrington, University of Denver, Social 
Science Foundation, Denver 10, Colo. 


Arizona, 


District or CotumBIA AREA, comprising: Dis- 
trict of Columbia, North Carolina, Maryland, 
South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio 
(Eastern), Tennessee (Eastern), Delaware. 
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Department of Education and Research 


Wa ttTerR A. Taytor, Director 


TuHeEoporeE Irvine Cor, Technical Secretary 


The Architect and Fire Safety 


et TRUMAN called together in Washing- 
ton this month, a Conference on Fire Preven- 
tion including 1,500 representatives of many 
national organizations. James R. Edmunds, Jr., 
Past President of The Institute was a member of 
the Organizing Committee. Staff members of the 
Department of Education and Research and 
numerous other architects served on the various 
preparatory and continuing committees. 

The objectives of the Conference were to em- 
phasize to the public the ever-present danger of 
fire to human life and material resources and to 
intensify the work of fire safety in every com- 
munity. 

Essential to the accomplishment of such ob- 
jectives are: 

1. Universal acceptance by the highest officials 
of the states and municipalities of their direct 
responsibility for fire safety. The acceptance of 
the same principle by Federal executives charged 
with the responsibility for Federal properties is 
requisite. 

2. Public support from all possible sources 
behind such officials in accomplishing the enact- 
ment and enforcement of adequate laws and 
ordinances for fire prevention and fire protection. 

Although the Conference was entitled Fire 
Prevention, President Truman in his opening 
address emphasized the loss of life due to fires. 
He said in part, ‘““The great hotel fires of last year 
again showed that we cannot afford to entrust our 
citizens’ lives to unsafe buildings. Thou- 
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sands of lives are lost annually and tens of thou- 
sands of people are injured in the many spectacu- 
lar fires which occur hour after hour, day after 
day, throughout the year. We as a Nation 
cannot continue to ignore the staggering destruc- 
tion of goods, natural resources, buildings and 
other property by fire. No dollar value 
can ever be put on the irreplaceable things which 
fire destroys. Who can count the value of a 
human life destroyed by fire? A con- 
tributing factor is our legacy of old construction. 
Also, we have a complexity of building laws and 
codes in some communities, and too few in others. 
In many communities, these laws are outdated 
and the responsibility for safety from fire is not 
clearly defined.” 


On the second day of the Conference the Di- 
rector of Education and Research representing 
Mr. Edmunds and The Institute, made the follow- 
ing statement: ; 


“The American Institute of Architects welcomes 
the opportunity to support and participate in the 
President’s Fire Prevention campaign. 

The American Institute of Architects has col- 
laborated for many years with a number of the 
technical agencies here represented, in the study 
and development of standards and codes for fire 
prevention and safety. 

Since the inception of this campaign, our or- 
ganization has urged the broadest scope and 
interpretation and an emphasis upon safety for 
human life as the ultimate criterion of codes and 
actions. 

Everyone is, of course, concerned, at least in- 
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directly, about human casualties and loss of life 
due to fires. However, it would seem that many 
codes and proposed standards have been framed 
primarily to preserve buildings and their contents, 
rather than human lives. The architect shares 
fully the concern of the owners, technicians and 
economists over the stupendous financial losses 
due to fires. 


But the architect, among the technicians and 
design professions, in his approach to any problem, 
usually gives greater weight to the direct effect 
upon human beings. 


Even with perfectly incombustible structures, 
we shall probably always have some inflammable 
contents. Even if the spread of fire could be 
controlled, unless additional precautions are taken, 
there would still be the danger of loss of life by 
panic and suffocation, which cause many more 
casualties and deaths than does actual contact 
with fire. 


Therefore, in our efforts to aid and abet this 
most necessary and commendable campaign, we 
shall include and stress all precautions toward 
prevention of loss of life due to fires. Buildings 
and their contents may be called expendable and 
are recoverable. Human life is not expendable 
and not recoverable. 


The architect, as coordinator of the work of 
many technicians and specialists, has responsi- 
bilities in all technical and design phases of fire 
safety. Among the many complex requirements 
of modern building which he must completely 
coordinate and specify in advance of construc- 
tion, he must include fire-safety considerations in 
plan, structure, electrical, alarms, fireproofness 
or -resistance, controls for fire, smoke and gas, 
built-in fire-fighting equipment, etc. 

There is no lack of technical data. Architects 
and practitioners of some of the other design 
professions may know quite well what should be 


done, but these precautions cost the owners 
money, due either to larger dimensions, better 
quality of building, or additional equipment. 


If, in buildings for competitive use, such as 
hotels and restaurants, the precautions are not 
legally required, or are not strictly enforced, the 
urgings of the architect, or even the conscience 
of the owner, may not prevail, and the hazards 
will get by for reasons of economy. 


This is obvious, and it is therefore also obvious 
that the importance and potential success of this 
campaign lies in the participation of many large 
and influential groups outside the architectural 
and engineering professions, whose interests are 
solely humanitarian and civic. 


Government agencies which are guiding and 
setting standards for various types of buildings 
can do a great deal to improve fire safety by 
strengthening and emphasizing their require- 
ments. 


The officers, directors and staff of The American 
Institute of Architects pledge their best efforts to 
the continuing support of the President’s cam- 
paign. Individual architects, as citizens and in 
their professional practice, may be relied upon to 
use their skill and persuasion in the interest of 
fire safety; but in many public and semi-public 
buildings we shall be powerless unless by united 
effort of all who are here represented, public 
opinion is aroused to a demand for clarification, 
enactment and enforcement of codes which are 
ready and available in the form of standards and 
recommendations, awaiting your moral support 
and legal implementation.” 


The Institute and the architectural profession 
have thus been publicly put on record in this 
matter. From time to time the BuLLeTIN will 
publish technical data and sources on various 
phases of fire safety. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


For more than half a century the National Fire 
Protection Association has sought to promote the 
science and improve the methods of fire protection 
and prevention and to establish proper standards 
against loss of life and property by fire. 

The Institute, through representation, co- 
operates with many of its Technical Committees 
and its activities and publications are of interest 
and value to the architect, particularly in view 
of the special and technical interest which is now 
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concerned with the problem of the excessive losses 
of life and property resulting from fire. 


Architects in increasing numbers are becoming 
members of N.F.P.A. and the Association wel- 


comes their membership and their participation 
in its activities. 

Cost of annual associate membership is $10. 
Applications for membership should be addressed 


to the’ Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 
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Building Type Reference Guide No. 2 
The Hospital Building 


no comprise the largest welfare ac- 
tivity on this continent after schools and 
churches. At the present time they represent a 
capital investment of four billion dollars with 
operating disbursements of three-quarter billion 
dollars annually. They serve seven million in- 
patients and twenty-two million out-patients a 
year. Services are provided by 90,000 staff phy- 
sicians, 70,000 registered nurses and 690,000 full 
time employees. Administration alone engages 
2,300 physicians, 2,400 nurses and 1,800 more 
medical personnel. 


National Planning 


With the enactment of Public Law 725, known 
as the Hospital Survey and Construction Act, 
this country has now embarked upon a nationwide 
hospital program, designed to survey the hospital 
needs of the entire country and, insofar as pos- 
sible, to build facilities to meet those needs. This 
program naturally has led to intensified interest 
in all phases of hospital and health activities and 
has created a demand for information on both 
general and specific subjects in the field of hos- 
pital care. 


Dr. Vane M. Hoge, Chief of the Division of 
Hospital Facilities, U. S. Public Health Service, 
emphasizes the fact that: “This is the States’ pro- 
gram. We can’t run it from Washington, and we 
don’t want to. Instead, the States are going to 
make and follow through on their own plans. 
Of course we'll give all the help we can from here 
and from the district offices we have established, 
but the program begins and ends with the State 
planning boards.” 


Alden B. Mills of the American Hospital As- 
sociation says that: “Never in the history of the 
United States has there been so great an interest 
in health services and health facilities. 


“This interest is apparent on the part of physi- 
cians, labor organizations, industrialists, social 
welfare leaders, philanthropists, foundations and 
the highest officers of state and national good. 

“Apparently the people of the United States 
have determined to meet fully and effectively 
their needs for medical care for all citizens, 
whether they live in large cities or in small towns 
and rural areas and regardless of their race, color, 
creed, diagnosis, prognosis or income.” 


Programming for Hospital Design 
William A. Riley, AI.A. 


Excerpts from Address at 1947 Pre-Convention Seminar 


4 ls PLANNING of a hospital is a highly spe- 
cialized architectural and engineering task. 
The hospital must be as nearly a self-contained 
unit as it is possible to devise. In addition, it 
must be specially arranged and equipped for all 
the professional procedures needed for the ade- 
quate care of the patient. 

The planning of a hospital involves three tunda- 
mental factors: function, form and engineering. 
Hospital construction differs from that of most 
other buildings in that the functional plan is of 
primary instead of secondary consideration. 

In outlining the program a survey of the com- 
munity needs for hospitalization should include 
the following: 


1. A map indicating the counties, towns and 
cities with population, and the location of all hos- 
pitals within the hospital area. 

2. A study of population statistics, the birth 
rate, death rate, type of community, financial 
status of the people, their nationality, and rela- 
tionship of proposed hospital to any public health 
program for the community. 

Each state is now in the process, or already has 
completed a survey and report of the organization 
and extent of existing hospital service. This 
survey will also contain recommendations for ex- 
tending present facilities under the development 
of a coordinated plan of hospital care. From 
these state survey reports (a requirement of the 
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Federal Hospital Survey and Construction Act, 
Public Law 725), it will be possible to estimate 
the proper number of beds needed for any com- 
munity whether of urban, rural, farm or non-farm 
classification. 

Additional data basic to establishing number 
of beds required include: 


(1) Patient days requirements within a hos- 
pital district; (2) Age and sex; (3) Health con- 
ditions; (4) Economic factors; (5) Prepayment 
plans; (6) Transportation. Also essential to de- 
termining the number of beds needed are the 
following data: occupancy rates, ratio of private, 
semi-private and ward bed facilities, and state 
bed-death-rate. 

The U. S. Public Health Service will prescribe 
the number of hospital beds required in each 
state. It will prescribe, also, the method by which 
such beds are to be distributed among base areas, 
intermediate areas and rural areas. 

Definite limitations as to the total number of 
beds or health centers for any state are established 
and cannot be exceeded. 


General Hospital Beds 


4.5 beds per 1,000 population if population is 
12 or more per sq. mile. 

.O beds per 1,000 population if population is 
less than 12 and more than 6 per sq. mile. 
.5 beds per 1,000 population if population is 

6 or less per sq. mile. 


at 


‘st 


Tuberculosis Beds 


Not to exceed 2.5 times the average annual 
deaths from tuberculosis in the state over 
the 5-year period from 1940-1944, inclusive. 


Mental Beds 
For mental patients, 5 beds per 1,000 popula- 
tion. 
Chronic-Disease Beds 
For chronic disease patients, 2 beds per 1,000 
population. 
Public Health Centers 


For Public Health Centers, 1 per 30,000 popu- 
lation if population is 12 or more per sq. mile. 
1 per 20,000 population if population is less 
than 12 per sq. mile. 
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Types not included in the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act: 


Convalescent Care—75 beds per 100,000. 
Communicable Diseases—O.5 per 1,000. 


Type of Hospital 

The survey will have to indicate the types of 
hospitals proposed: General Acute, Proprietary, 
City, County, State or Federal? The hospital 
may be a base hospital, a district hospital, a rural 
hospital, a health center. 

Some of the various types of hospital services 
that will have to be determined are: General, 
Tuberculosis, Mental, Chronic Disease and Con- 
valescent, Public Health Centers, and Allied 
Special Service, which may include the following 
type of hospitals: Orthopedic, Maternity, Child- 
ren’s, Skin and Cancer, and Ear, Nose and 
Throat Hospitals. 

In the large General Hospital, usually the base 
hospital, the following may be required: Diag- 
nostic services; acute communicable disease sec- 
tion; pulmonary tuberculosis facilities; nervous 
and mental disease, chronic diseases; health pro- 
motion and rehabilitation programs; convalescent 
care, and possibly also group medical practice and 
physicians’ offices. 

In large medical centers the following services 
may be required: Pediatrics, obstetrical, medical 
and surgical services including major surgery, 
communicable diseases, mental disease facilities, 
and out-patient facilities. There may be also re- 
quirement for a medical school, graduate study, 
intern training and nurses training. 

Normal distribution of patients in general 
hospitals is as follows: 


Surgical beds... 45 to 50% 
Medical beds... 20 to 23% 
Obstetrical beds._..12 to 25% 
Pediatric beds... 4to 6% (other than 


newborn) 
Miscellaneous beds... 9 to 15% (including 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat) 


The hospital site must be selected without 
prejudice and in accordance with fundamentals 
and accepted requisites for hospitals. A few items 
requiring consideration are: Population, Acces- 
sibility, Public Services, Area, Topozraphy, 
Nuisances, Orientation, and Cost. 

The complete paper, of which the above is a summary, 


will be published with other Pre-Convention Seminar 
papers. See subsequent BULLETIN announcement. 
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Schematic Plans For Hospitals 
Perry B. Johanson, A.I.A. 


Summary of Address at 1947 Pre-Convention Seminar 


Err CIRCULATION at best has a complex 
pattern of requirements which must be re- 
solved into simple and direct lines of traffic flow. 
The obvious and elementary relationships must 
constantly be kept in mind, to avoid being swamp- 
ed by a mass of detailed requirements. 

The subject falls into three fairly broad as- 
pects: 


1. Environment of the Hospital 


The major problem here is approaches, con- 
sisting of two points of approach only, public and 
service. The public approach must be from a 
point convenient to normal transportation, but 
out of heavy traffic. It will lead to the main 
hospital entrance for patients, visitors and staff 
and will also serve as approach to out-patients 
and emergency entrance and to administrative 
departments. The emergency entrance should 
be screened from view of the hospital entrance 
and from patients’ rooms. 

The necessity for a direct and obvious public 
approach cannot be overemphasized. 

The service approach should be from one point 
and serve all delivery of hospital supplies, re- 
moval of waste, the morgue exit, employees’ 
entrance, and parking. It should be oriented so 
that patients’ rooms do not look into it. 

Hospital environment includes orientation of 
the patient’s room as a principal factor. Ideally, 
every patient’s room faces southeast or at least 
between southeast and southwest. This estab- 
lishes a long, open building face which should not 
be construed as the front or entrance side. The 
orientation of the patients’ rooms and the orienta- 
tion of the hospital approach are entirely separate 
problems and should not be forced into any pre- 
conceived relationship. 

The above major external influences must be 
considered at the time of site selection. 


2. The Patient’s Relation to the Hospital 

This concerns the requirement of direct lines 
of travel between certain departments and the 
patient. Either the patient must be taken to a 
department or personnel or services of a depart- 
ment go directly to the patient. 


The patient at the hospital entrance must be 
brought to the information desk, through ad- 
mitting and perhaps social service, to his room. 
This major line of traffic is followed by visitors as 
well. Since patients and visitors are strangers 
within the building, the line of traffic must be kept 
simple and direct. 

Departments to which the patient must be 
taken: 


1. The Nursing Department, which has internal 
traffic lines between the patient’s bed and the 
nurse’s station, utility rooms, treatment room and 
serving room, all of which should be centrally 
grouped. 


2. Radiology and X-ray Therapy, Occupational 
and Physical Therapy are departments which 
may have to be visited regularly by the patient. 
The line of traffic here, usually by elevator, should 
not pass through other departments. 


3. Pathology and Pharmacy. The patient’s 
direct contact with these departments is infre- 
quent, therefore the line of traffic relates more 
closely to service. 


4. Surgical Department. Here the controlling 
factor is the traffic of patient from surgery to 
recovery, to his room. This line should be re- 
stricted to one floor without cross traffic. 


5. Obstetrics Department, which should be re- 
stricted to one floor. The nursery, on the same 
floor, should be close to the visitors’ line of traffic. 


Departments which directly serve the patient, 
and in which economy and ease of operation and 
administration require the most direct line pos- 


sible: 


1. Dietary Department, a production line from 
service entrance, through storage, preparation, 
cooking and serving of food. The serving end of 
this production line should be near the center of 
the typical nursing floor. 


2. Housekeeping Department, serving through 
laundry and clean linen supply, with laundry 
chutes in or near the utility room and clean linen 
room near the service elevator. 
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3. Central Supply serves the patient continu- 
ously by preparing and sterilizing supplies from 
Central Storage before they are delivered by 
dumbwaiter to the nursing floor. Many supplies 
are returned to Central Supply for sterilization 
and reuse. 

From the Pharmacy daily supplies and pre- 
scriptions are sent to the nursing unit, by a 
reasonably direct flow line. 

The Laboratory flow line for the sending of 
specimens to the laboratory should be reasonably 
direct. 

The circulation for visitors, following the 
patient’s flow line from hospital entrance to 
nursing unit, must be controlled by the informa- 
tion desk, with waiting room adjacent. The line 
must be direct, well marked and not pass through 
any department. 

Out-patient traffic, from hospital entrance or 
separate out-patient entrance, must reach the 
waiting room, registration, history taking and 
examination without conflict with any other line 
of hospital trafic. From examining room to 
Radiology, X-ray Therapy, Occupational and 
Physical Therapy, Laboratory and Pharmacy, 
the course for the out-patient should be as direct 
as possible. 

These adjunct facilities which also serve in- 
patients should be a unit between in-patient and 
out-patient. 


3. Departments of the Hospital 


Here must be studied the function of each de- 
partment in relation to other departments, con- 
sidering only those requiring definite plan re- 
lationships. 

The Administration Department must be on 
the same level and adjacent to the hospital en- 
trance. The information, waiting room, business 
offices, social service offices and administrative 
offices must be available to the public, with the 
latter unit arranged to avoid through traffic. The 
record room should adjoin the admitting room 
and link the entrance lobby and the out-patient 
department. 

Diagnostic and Treatment Facilities comprising 
Pathology, Radiology, X-ray Therapy, Physical 
and Occupational Therapy, and Pharmacy should 
be closely related to each other as the use of these 
departments is constantly expanding, particularly 
with regard to out-patients, whose traffic lines 
should be short and without necessity for elevator 
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use. The space enclosure of Laboratory, X-ray 
and Physical Therapy departments should be as 
flexible as possible because of the relatively in- 
determinate future of these units. 


The Pathology Department, which includes 
Basal Metabolism and Electrocardiograph labo- 
ratory space, has the traffic of both out-patients 
and in-patients in addition to constant traflic of 
the staff to and from the surgical suite. Ideally, 
the laboratory should be on the same floor with 
the surgical suite, but as far as possible from the 
obstetrics department. The location of the 
Morgue, under supervision of Pathology, is de- 
termined by access to the service elevator and to 
a separate service exit, invisible from any other 
function of the hospital. 


Space provided for the Radiology and the X-ray 
Therapy Departments must be capable of expan- 
sion. There is heavy traffic of both in-patients 
and out-patients to the Radiology Department, 
but no major traffic between Radiology and other 
departments. 


Physical Therapy and Occupational Therapy 
should be under one administration, and arranged 
as a cul-de-sac with entrance convenient to both 
in-patients and out-patients. 

The Pharmacy should be located on the out- 
patient’s line of exit and should also be accessible 
to the nursing floors and from central stores. 

Determination of the extent of the typical 
nursing floor is fundamental to the overall plan. 
If the building is multi-storied, the vertical block 
of the building is determined by the size and shape 
of the typical nursing floor. Attached to this 
block and spread out below it are all of the other 
facilities. The surgical nursing unit should be on 
a lower floor of the nursing block since the surgical 
suite should be attached at the same level. Od- 
stetric nursing should be on a lower floor with the 
delivery room and nursery attached at the same 
level. 

The medical nursing unit, and other nursing 
units for specialty cases, would be located on 
upper floors. 

The Nursery requires location on the same floor 
as the obstetrics department, but with complete 
isolation for its internal functioning, but adjacent 
to visitors’ traffic and preferably near the entrance 
to the obstetric nursing unit. 

The Obstetrics Department should be isolated. 

The Surgical Department should be isolated as 
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far as possible, but on the same floor as the surgical 
recovery and nursing unit. It should also relate 
to the emergency unit and even be adjacent to 
it in a small hospital. As modern surgery must 
have air conditioning and artificial lighting these 
requirements no longer dictate top floor location. 
Isolation can be planned on any floor. 

In many hospitals the nurses’ work room in the 
surgical suite performs the function of central 
supply to the entire hospital, accessible from in- 
side and outside the surgical suite. This is eco- 
nomical for a small hospital. The trend is to 
establish an independent Central Supply. 

The Emergency Department should be located 
with its entrance at grade level and a short, direct 
connection to surgical suite and nursing units. 

The Dietary Department must be considered 
as a production line with flow lines for receiving 
of goods to storage, pre-preparation, preparation, 
service, consumption, and disposal of waste. 
There must be a free line of flow since units are 
in more than one location. Dumbwaiter and 
service elevator locations should be immediately 
adjacent to point of kitchen service and land near 
the center of the nursing floor. The kitchen 
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should be on the same level as the receiving and 
storage of food. 


Housekeeping facilities include laundry and 
central linen storage space. Soiled linen is brought 
by chutes to the laundry, processed and returned 
directly to the clean linen room whose issue to the 
various hospital departments should open di- 
rectly into a corridor as close as possible to the 
service elevator. 


The location of the laundry is not too exacting. 
It should be in the envelope of the building, pos- 
sibly near the boiler room, but not interfering 
with other departments. 


The functional relationship and flow lines of the 
hospital departments are often taken for granted. 
The basic schematic plan must unravel flow lines 
if the completed hospital is to operate smoothly. 
The architect, by planning for efficient and smooth 
operation of the departments, for the full use of 
light and air, can create a buoyant physical 
aspect to serve as architectural therapy. 


The complete paper, with charts, of which the above is 
a summary, will be published with other Pre-Convention 
Seminar papers. See subsequent BULLETIN announce- 
ment. 


The Client Says:— 


AxBoutT CoLLABORATION: 


If there is a need for architects to be familiar 
with. . important works on hospital plan- 
ning, there is an equal need for hospital planning 
groups to make certain that the architectural pro- 
fession is represented in their councils. Es- 
pecially there should be an architect on every 
state planning authority, to review the design 
and structural phases of hospital building pro- 
grams at this level. Effective operation of Public 
Law 725 toward its ultimate objective, better 
health for the American people, can be accom- 
plished only by wholehearted team work on the 
part of all interested groups including public 
health authorities, the medical profession, hos- 
pital administrators, architects and the building 
industry. 

Editorial—The Modern Hospital, 
March, 1947 


“No architect, however experienced in hospital 
design, would think of planning a hospital without 
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studying, with the administrative and medical 
staffs, the local conditions and special medical 
and surgical requirements. 

“Tt is less generally recognized that no doctor 
or group of medical specialists, no matter how 
expert in their field, can wisely decide on a plan 
without consulting, from its inception, with an 
architect, the informed technician who becomes 
their adviser in giving form to their ideas.” 

CHARLES But er, F.A.I.A. and 
Appison Erpmawn, A.I.A. in 
“Hospital Planning’—1946 


Asout DEsIGN: 


“The nautilus houses an ugly body in a beautiful 
multi-chambered shell. The hospital of the future 
should strongly strive to avoid copying the nauti- 
lus. To many, architecture is the hospital. If 
stately, with a commanding view from its bal- 
conies of water, sky or hills, these acclaim and 
respect it. To others, the body and soul within 
the shell contain the germ-cell, the via-vitae of the 
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hospital. But each must be—the protecting 
shell—and the more fragile substance, which 
changes sick men and women into again cuseful 
community units. 


Joseru C. Doane, M.D. 


“Hospitals today are, in my opinion, museums 
in which we exhibit the failures of medical sciences. 
They must become broadcasting stations for 
positive health. 

“Most hospitals, at the present time are mau- 
soleums erected to the memory of somebody. 
They are full of marble, brass, bronze, chipped 
beef, chapels, research laboratories and_ stuff. 
The cost of administering them is beyond the 
power of the ordinary man to meet.” 


Dr. Rozerts, Director Medical Administration 


Service, New York City. In Hospitals— 
Integrated Design, 1947 


“The day has passed for designing a beautiful 
building and cramming a hospital into it whether 
it fits or not. 

“A hospital must be planned from within so 
that it represents the ideals of professional service 
in the minds of doctors and nurses and others 
engaged in the duties of caring for the sick. 

“Tt must be planned so that it will conform to 
those multiple functional activities which consti- 
tute the complex modern institution of healing, 
research, education and public health.” 


Everett W. JongEs in 
“The Modern Small Hospital” —1946 


“Take interest, I implore you, in those sacred 
dwellings which one designates by the expressive 
term: laboratories. Demand that they be multi- 
plied, that they be adorned. These are the 
temples of the future—temples of well-being and 
of happiness. There it is that humanity grows 
greater, stronger, better.” 

Louis PasTEuR 
AxBouT CONSULTANTS: 


“The consultant cannot replace the architect, 
nor are the two professions in conflict 
Architects who have been most successful in 
hospital construction recognize that the problems 
involved are beyond their ordinary experience. 
They welcome association with a recog- 
nized consultant whose duties consist of collabo- 
rating with them and conferring with the govern- 
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ing body in order that the final plans and specifi- 
cations may be complete and well suited to the 
needs of the community. 

Every hospital is a problem in itself, involving 
infinite detail. The first important principle: 


planning should not be hurried.” 
Matcoim T. MacEacuern, M.D. 


In “Hospital Organization and Planning” 


ABouT CoLor: 


“We may not yet have a stick for measuring 
the actual therapeutic value of harmonized color 
in a hospital, but one is not needed to justify a 
break from the all too familiar environment of 
gray and white. 

“Tt is enough to know, as everyone does know, 
that a patient’s state of mind has much to do with 
physical recovery, and that pleasant surroundings 
contribute to a proper state of mind. 

“Color has a public relations value. In addi- 
tion to an atmosphere of friendliness and tasty 
food, it would seem that patients are equally 
entitled to the opportunity of resting their eyes 
on attractive ceilings, walls and drapes. 

“Beneficial effect on personnel may not be 
measurable, but attractive environment is a 
factor in competition with other employers and 
unquestionably contributes to efficiency.” 


Editorial, Hospitals—June, 1945 


A.I.A. CoMMITTEE CHAIRMAN: 


“The worried, distracted look which Marshall 
Shaffer habitually wears probably derives from 
the fact that there are millions of people in the 
world who do not yet share his passion for modern 
architecture. Until everybody is converted to 
his views, Shaffer will always feel the restless urge 
of a man whose work is only half done. The other 
or finished half of Shaffer’s career makes an im- 
pressive record. Running the technical 
services office of the division (U.S.P.H.S.) is more 
of a religion than a job for Shaffer, who thinks 
about hospital planning the way G. I’s on lonely 
Pacific islands during the war thought about Main 
Street and apple pie. To him, proper considera- 
tion of hospital functions in design, and inclusion 
of qualified architects on hospital planning 
boards are problems scarcely less important than 
the control of atomic energy.” 


Rozsert M. CunnincHaM in 
“The Modern Hospital’, April, 1947 
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Bibliography on Hospitalization and Public Health 


GENERAL 


Civilization and Disease. 

6 lectures at Cornell University. Sigerist, H. E., M.D. 

Cornell University Press 43. $3.75. 

Traces the impact of disease on economics, social life, 
law, religion, philosophy, science, literature, art and music; 
also civilization’s efforts to combat disease. 


Hospital Care in the United States. 

The Commission on Hospital Care, 747, Commonwealth 

Fund, New York. 

A very valuable study of the function of the general 
hospital with recommendations for extension and inte- 
gration to provide more adequate care. 


The Hospital in Modern Society. 
Bachmeyer and Hartman, Eds., Commonwealth Fund, 
New York, ’43. $5. 
A compact volume of selected articles from the periodi- 
cal literature in hospital and allied fields. 


The American Hospital. 
Corwin, E. H. L. N. Y., Commonwealth Fund, ’46. 
226 pp. $1.50. 


Coordinated Hospital Service Plan. 
Arch, Rec. Aug. ’45. pp. 108-9. illus. 
Public Medical Care. 


Goldman, Franz, M.D. Columbia Univ., ’45. 226 pp. 
DLs 


Free Medical Care. 
Peters, C. A. New York, Wilson, 746. 378 pp. 


Rehabilitation—Principles and Practice. 
Davis, J. E. Barnes, ’46. 264 pp. illus. 


The Trends Behind the Trends in Hospital Design. 
Creighton, Thomas H. Mod. Hosp. v. 68, Jan. ’47. 


Hospital Review. 
3 parts, Sep. Nov. Dec. ’45. Chicago, Amer. Hosp. 
Assoc. ’45. 

America’s Building Need for Health. 


Arch. Rec. v. 90: pp. 49-56. Dec. 41. 


Investigation of Veterans’ Administration. 
To Determine Efficiency of Administrative Operation of 
Veterans’ Facilities. House Committee, J. E. Rankin, 


Ch’rman. 7 parts. U. S. Govt. Print. Off. ’45-’46. 


THE PROGRAM 


NATIONAL—STATE—LOCAL 


Local Health Units for the Nation. 
Emerson, Haven, M.D. and Luginbuhl, M. N. Y., 
Commonwealth Fund, ’45. 333 pp. $1.25. 
Arranged by States with suggested program for each. 


America’s First Hospital Inventory. 
Bachmeyer, A. C., M.D. Arch. Rec. Aug. 45. p. 107. 
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American Hospital Directory. 

Chicago, Amer. Hosp. Assoc., ’45. 

Complete statistical information with regional break- 
down. 


More and Better Hospitals. 
Saylor, H. H. Journal 4.1.4. Nov. ’44. 


The Present Opportunity, 


Parran, Thos., Surg. Gen’l. U.S.P.H.S. Arch. Rec. p. 
106. Aug. ’45. 


Hospital Building Program 
Munger, C. W., M.D. Arch. Rec. pp. 92-3, 146. Aug. 
"44, illus. 


Health Services and Citv Planning. 
Salmon, Edwin A. Arch. Rec. pp. 78-80. Aug. ’44. 


illus. 

Correlating Public Health Center With Community 
General Hospital. 
Mountin, J. W. Arch. Rec. pp. 81-2. Aug. ’44. illus. 


Organization and Finance. 


Davis, Graham L. Mod. Small Hosp. & Community 
Hlth. Cntr., Chicago, Amer. Hosp. Assoc. 


Community Rehabilitation Service and Center. 
Wilbur, Ray L. and Others. 24 pp. illus. For Baruch 
Committee on Physical Medicine. ’46. 


Medical Care for Everybody. 


Sweezy, Maxine. Washington, D. C., Amer. Assoc. 
Univ. Women. 1945. 15c. 
Background for community health planning. 


Community Health Organization. 
Hiscock, I. V. The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 
1939; $250: 
A discussion of community health problems by an au- 
thority on the subject. 


Planning the Hospital for Community Service. 
Davis, Graham L. Minn. Med. v. 29: pp. 1112-16. 
Nov. ’46. 


Communitv Hospitals Today and Tomorrow. 
Arch. Rec. v. 63:2, pp. 45-64. Aug. ’44. 


Place of Community Hospital in Community Welfare. 
South. Hosps. v.13: P. 71. Jun. 45. 


Hospital as Major Factor in Community Plan. 
Neufeld, J. Hosps. pp. 46-50. Feb. 744. illus. 


Measuring the Community for a Hospital. 
Amer. Hosp. Assoc. Hosp. Review. Sep. 45. 


Measuring Your Community for a Hospital. 

The American Hospital Assoc., Chicago. 25c. 

An excellent pamphlet giving suggestions for determining 
local hospital need. 
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Better Health for Rural America. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Superintendent of 

Documents, Bulletin MP-573. Oct. ’45. 20c. 

Extensive facts about rural health and medical care, 
accomplishments, and needs, written in popular style. 


Small Community Hospital. 

Southmayd and Smith. The Commonwealth Fund, New 

York. °44. $2. 

A frank discussion on the communities which should 
have hospitals, the area a hospital should serve, who 
should run the hospital, how it should be staffed, who 
should pay the bills, and how a hospital can help its com- 
munity to get better medical care. 

Based on eleven rural hospitals. 


Rural Health Practices. 


Mustard, Harry S. The Commonwealth Fund, New 

York. 736. $4. 

A comprehensive treatise of modern practice of health 
hygiene and sanitation. 


Medical Care and Health Services for Rural People. 
Farm Foundation, 600 S. Mich., Chicago. *44. 226 pp. 
$1. 

Diagnostic Facilities in Rural Areas. 

Kinde, M. R., M.D. Hosps. Jan. ’43. 


Planning for the Care of the Sick in Rural Communi- 
ties. 


Davis, Graham L. Canad. Hosp. Jan.’45. 


Health and Medical Care in Alabama. 
Alabama State Planning Bd. 745. 143 pp. illus. 
Inventory of conditions and hospital plan. 

Hospital Resources and Needs. 


(Michigan Hospital Survey). 
Fndtn. 172 pp. 
Pilot study and first State survey completed. 


Battle Creek, Kellogg 


Hospital’s New Role as Michigan Decentralizes. 
Wilkinson, Charles F., Jr.. M.D. Hosps. Feb. ’47. 


Directory of Hospitals and Dispensaries. 
New York State. Paquet, C. M., ed. N. Y. State Dept. 
of Social Welfare. Albany, J. B. Lyon. 735. 241 pp. 
Rural Hospital Survey. 
Ohio. Ohio St. Med. Jour. v. 41: pp. 360-1. Apr. ’45. 


Cleveland Hospital Service Association. 
Mannix, J. R. Cleveland Hospital Council, ’46. 
Study of fiscal and community relations. 

Survey of Public General Hospitals. 


Ontario. Ontario Dept. of Health, Toronto. 
illus. 


1939-40. 


Hospitals in Minimum Planning Program, 
Puerto Rico. Arch. Forum. p. 119. Mar. ’45. 


Hospital Planning, Management and Organization. 
Robertson, L. S. Carnegie Corp. of N. Y. 736. 


Report on oversea hospitals—S. Africa. 
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The Architect and The Hospital. 
Stowell, K. K. Arch. Rec. p. 69. “Aug. 746. 

A Challenge to Hospital Architects. 
Saylor, Henry and Edmunds, J. R. Arch. Rec. pp. 
106-7. Aug. ’45. 
The Architect: His Purpose and His Methods. 
Riley, Wm. A. Mod. Hosp. v. 68, No. 3. Mar. 747. 
Building A Hospital—Cooperation Between Architect 
and Committee. 
Parkes, C. Hosp. &% Nurs. Home Mgt. v. 8, pp. 148-9. 
May ’45. 

Why a Consultant? 
Jones, Everett W. Mod. Hosp. Mar. ’45, p. 46. Apr. 
745, pp. 86-8. 

Why a Consultant When Building a Small Hospital. 
Norman, J. B. South. Hosp. Dec. ’46. 


THE-HOSPITAL 


ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Hospital Organization and Management. 
MacEachern, Malcolm T., M.D. 2nd ed. Chic., Phy- 
sicians’ Record Co. 1049 pp. illus. 1946. $8.50. 

The standard work on organization and management. 
Chapters on Promoting and Building, and on 13 major 
departments of.the hospital. Includes numerous check 
lists on facilities and equipment. 


Essentials of a Registered Hospital. 


American Medical Association, Chicago. 
May 27, 1939 vol. 112, pp. 2166-2168). 
A brief outline of qualifications for recognition by the 


A.M.A. 


Manual of Hospital Standardization. 


(J. A.M.A.> 


American College of Surgeons, Chicago. 1946. 

Authoritative standards for each department of the 
hospital from both professional and administrative view- 
points. 


Administrative Aspects of Hospital Construction. 


Chicago. Amer. Hosp. Assoc. Hosp. Review. 

45. Avail. Amer. Hosp. Assoc. 25c. 

A concise discussion of factors to consider in construct- 
ing a hospital to provide most efficient clinical services. 


Sept. 


Administrative Medicine. 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, New York. 


Emerson, Haven. 
1941. $10.50. 
A compilation of articles of various subjects affecting 


hospitals and medical administration by a group of well- 
known authors. 


The Hospital Manual of Operation. 


Morrill, W. P. Lakeside Pub. Co., New York. 
$3. 

A 300-page summary of principles and practices of hos- 
pital organization and management. 


1934. 
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The Small General Hospital, Organization and Man- 
agement, 
Duke Endowment, Charlotte, N. C. Bulletin No. 4, 
revised March 1945. 


Valuable outline for organizing governing boards and 
staffs for small hospitals. 


Hospital Organization and Management. 
Stone, J. E. London, Faber & Faber. Chicago, Medical 
Book Co. 3rd Ed. 1939. 920 pp. 
Note especially Chapts. XIII and XIV on Planning and 
Construction, Chapt. XV on Fire Prevention. 


Superintendent Speaks. 


Brisbane, R. D. Arch. Forum. v. 77: pp. 112, 114. 
Nov. 742. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Community Hospitals Today and Tomorrow., 
Arch. Rec. v. 63:2: pp. 45-64. Aug. ’44. 


Better Hospital Care for the Ambulant Patient. 
Hosp. Assoc. of Penna. ’46. 184 pp. illus. $1.50. 


The Small General Hospital. 
Rankin, W. S., M.D., Hannaford, H. E. and Van Ars- 
dall, H. P. Charlotte, N.C. Duke Endowment. Bull. 
No. 3. 1928. Rev. 1932. 125 pp. illus. 


New Plan to Raise Hospital Efficiency. 
Neergaard, C. F. Arch. Rec. v.91: pp. 53-4. Mar. ’42. 


Manual of Hospital Standardization. 
Amer. Coll. of Surgeons. 742. 


Hospitals for Acute Communicable Diseases. 
Richardson, D.L. Chap. 3 in Administrative Medicine. 
N. Y. Thomas Nelson & Sons. ’41. 


Modern Trends in Hospital Construction. 
Collier, E. M. South Hosps. v.13: p. 37. May 45. 


Manual of Essentials of Good Hospital Nursing 
Service. 
American Hospital Association & National League of 
Nursing Education, New York. ’42. 75c. 
A presentation of organization, personnel requirements, 
and standards of nursing care for general hospitals. 


House Staff Procedures. 


Ottenberg, R. and Friedberg, C. K. eds. 1946. 212 pp. 
illus. 


Manual of Staff of Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York. 


The Hospital, A Line Assembly for Medical Care. 
MacDonald, N. F. and’ Shaffer, M. Hosps. May ’46. 


A Survey of Hospitals. 
Erdman, Addison. The Octagon. May ’42. 
Langley Scholarship Report. 


DESIGN 


Hospital Planning. 
Butler, Charles and Erdman, Addison. F. W. Dodge, 
New York. 1946. 236 p. illus. $15. 
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Hospitals—Integrated Design. 
Rosenfield, I. Reinhold, 47. 275 pp. illus. $10.75. 
Based on 1944 lecture series auspices N. Y. Chapt. 
A.I.A. and N. Y. City D.P.W. 


The Modern Small Hospital and Community Health 
Center. 
Mills, A. B. and Jones, E. W. eds. Chicago, Mod. 
Hosp. °46. 138 pp. $7.50. 
Modern Hospital 1944 competition. Prize-winning de- 
sign and others with jury comments, plus general intro- 
ductory chapters. 33 small hospitals and 8 health centers. 


Proceedings of Ann Arbor Conference on Hospitals, 


Apr. °47. School of Architecture, University of Michi- 
gan. $2. 


Proceedings—Pre-Convention Seminars. 
A.I.A. ’47. Papers on Hospitals, Schools, Urban Plan- 
ning. Washington, D. C. The Amer. Inst. of Archs. 
47. Price to be announced. 


American Hospital of the Twentieth Century. 
Stevens, E. F. Dodge Corp. ’28. 549 pp. illus. 


Clinics, Hospitals and Health Centers. 
Davis, Michael M. Harper. 727. 534 pp. 


Planning and Constructing the General Hospital. 
Canadian Medical Assoc. Toronto. *45. 50c. 
Generally applicable. 


50-Year Prelude to America’s Hospital. 
Erikson, Carl A. Hosps. pp. 35-8. Sept. ’44. illus. 
Discusses pavilion vs. sky-scraper types. 


Avoid These Errors in Hospital Planning. 


Swern, Neergaard, Riley and Remy. Mod. Hosp. v. 
63:2, pp. 58-9. Aug. ’44. 


How Could We Be So Dumb? 
Johnson, Lucius W. Mod. Hosp. v. 68, No. 3, pp. 61-65. 
Mar. 747. 


An account of many errors and omissions in hospital 
buildings. 


Plan for an Integrated Hospital. 
Aydelott, Alfred L. Hosps. v. 21.” Feb. 47. 


Function Dictates Modern Layout. 
Erikson, Carl A. Mod. Hosp. v. 66." Mar. "46, 


Health Centers and Hospital. 
Arch. Rec. v. 98, pp. 110-15. Aug. 745. 


Trends in Planning. 
Broader Services—Greater Centralization. Mod. Hosp. 
v. 66. Mar. 746. 


When Visitors Rush In, 
Brown, Glynn, R.N. Mod. Hosp. v.67. Dec. ’46. 


Facilities for More Comprehensive Care. 
Erikson, Carl A. Hosps. pp. 48-52. Oct. 744. illus. 


Architecture and the Small Hospital. 
McInerney, Rev. Michael. Hosp. Progress. Oct. ’44. 
Dally: 
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New Buildings for 194x. . 
Hospital. drch. Forum, v. 78; pp. 146-9. May 43. 


New Buildings for 194x. 
Health Center. Arch. Forum, v. 78: pp. 150-2. May 
43, 

Planning Postwar Hospitals. 
Rosenfield, I. Arch. Rec. v. 93: pp. 61-2. May *43. 


Functional Planning of Hospitals. 
Abramson, L. A. Arch. Rec. v. 93: pp. 76-7. May ’43. 


Planning Suggestions and Demonstration Plans for 
Acute General Hospitals. 
MacDonald, Neil F. and Shaffer, Marshall. 
Jul. °43. 

Planning Good Hospitals. 
Arch. &3 Engr. v. 150: pp. 59-60. Jul. *42. 


Hosps. 


Hospitals and Clinics. 
Arch. Rec. v. 89: pp. 61-5. Feb. 741. 


When Planning the Small Hospital. 


Riley, Wm. A. Mod. Hosp. Jul. 41. p. 26. 


Portfolio of Hospital Planning. 
Mod. Hosp. v. 52, No. 3. Mar. 739. 


Advantages of Vertical Over Horizontal in Hospital 
Construction. 
Govan, James. 


Hosps. Dec. °38. p. 57. 


PLANNING STANDARDS 


Elements of the General Hospital. 
U.S. Public Health Serv. Part I. Arch. Rec. Jun. 46, 
pp. 72-91. Part II. Arch Rec. Jul. ’46, pp. 76-90. 


Building Types Study No. 116. 
Notes on Hospital Planning. 
Aug. *46. 

Acute General Hospitals. 

Area Charts. U. S. Publ. Health Serv. 
Time Saver Stds. pp. 126, 129, 131. Aug. °46. 

Building Types Study No. 104. 
Hospitals. drch. Rec. v. 98: 
(Reprints available, U.S.P.H.S.) 


200-bed Hospital. 


pp. 104-31. 


U.S. Pub. Hlth. Serv. Arch. Rec. pp. 116-19. Aug. 
*45. illus. 
Hospital Elements. y 


Time Saver Standards. 
45. illus. 


Building Types Study No. 92, 


General Hospital. Arch. Rec. v. 96: pp. 77-116. Aug. 


"44. illus. 


Building Types Study No. 77. 
Arch. Rec. v. 93: pp. 61-78. May °43. illus. 


Building Types Study No. 68. 


Hospitals in Time of War. Arch. Rec. v. 92: pp. 51-68. 


Aug. ’42. 
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Building Types Study No. 67. 
Public Health Centers. Arch. Rec. v. 92: pp. 63-78. 


Jul. °42. illus. 


Building Types Study. 
Arch. Rec. v.90: pp. 79-96. Aug. 41. illus. 


Building Types Study. 


Health Centers. Arch. Rec. v. 88: pp. 83-102. Sep. 
40. illus. 
Building Types Study. 
Arch. Rec. v. 86: pp. 75-106. Dec. ’39. illus. 
Elements of the General Hospital. 
Detail Drawings. U.S.P.H.S. Hosps. May °46. (Re- 


prints avail. U. S. P. H. 5S.) 


The Functional Basis of Hospital Planning. 
Technical Services Staff, Div. of Hosp. Facilities, U. S. 
Publ. Hlth. Serv. in 8 successive issues of Mod. Hosp. 
beg. v. 68, No. 3, pp. 49-61, Mar. ’47 thru Oct. 47. 
Reprints avail. U. S. P. H. S. 


The District Hospital. 
Ui S. Pubs Bh: Serv 


illus. 


Hosts. pp. 46-49. Sep. 745. 


Health Service Areas. 
Requirements for General Hospitals and Health Centers. 
Mountin, J. W. and Others. U.S. Public Health Serv- 


ice, Supt. of Documents. 


Integrated Health Unit. 
Hosps. v. 19: pp. 73-4. Jan. 745. 


Health Center Unit. 
Integrated Services, U. S. Public Health Service. Hosps. 
vy. 19: pp. 52-3. May ’45. 


Rural Hospital and Public Health Center (50-bed). 
U.S.P.H.S. Arch. Rec. pp. 112-15. Aug. ’45. illus. 


Small Hospital Competition. 
Mod. Hosp. v. 64: pp. 49-67. 
Apr. 745. illus. 

Includes rural health center—6 designs and jury report. 

A 50-bed Rural Hospital and Health Center. 

U.S. Pub. Hlth. Serv. Hosps. Jul. ’45. pp. 40-3. illus. 

Rural Health Center with 10-bed Nursing Unit. 


Hosp. Fac. Sect., U.S.P.H.S. Arch. Rec. pp. 110-11, 
Aug. 45. illus. 


Mar. 745. pp. 43-59. 


ELEMENTS 


ADMINISTRATION 


Administration Areas. 


Hamilton, James A. and Orr, Douglas. 
Purchasing File, 24th ed. 


In Hospital 
°46~47. pp. R3-6, plans. 


Nvursinc Unir ANp STATION 


Basic Nursing Unit. 
For Hospitals over 50 Beds. Parnall, C., M.D. Hoss. 
pp. 42-4. May °47. illus. 


INSTITUTE OF PARCHITEGCSES 


Functional Basis of Hospital Planning. 
U.S. Pub. Hlth. Serv. Mod. Hosp. Nursing Facilities. 
p. 65-72. Apr. ’47. 


Nurses’ Utility Room. 


Butler, C. and Erdman, A. Hosps. pp. 44-9. Feb. 745. 
illus. 


SURGERY 


Hospital Elements. 
Surgical Suite for 200-bed Hospital. 
p. 127. Aug. ’45. 


Operating Suite. 


Small General Hospital. 
Dec. 739. 


Arch. Rec. v. 98: 


Arch. Rec. v. 86: pp. 100-1. 


Circular Operating Theatres. 
Cederberg, J. O. Hosp. & Nurs. Home Mgt. v. 8: pp. 
20-21. Jan. 45. 


Circular Operating Rooms, 
Cederberg, J.O. Hosps. p.35. Apr. ’44. illus. 


Operating Room for Eye Surgery. 
Winnipeg. Canad. Hosp. v.22: p. 32. May ’45. 


Operating Rooms, 
Windowless Design Permits Basement Location—Jewish 
Hospital, Cincinnati. Herman, H. N. Refrig. Engr. 
v. 39: pp. 224-6. Apr. ’40. 


X-Ray 


X-Ray Department. 
Small General Hospital. Arch. Rec. v. 86: p. 102. Dec. 
239% 


OBSTETRICAL AND NURSERY 


The Newborn, His Family and the Modern Hospital. 
Moloney, Montgomery & Trainham. Mod. Hosp. Dec. 
46, 

Standards and Recommendations for Hospital Care of 
Newborn Infants. 

U. S. Dept. of Labor, Children’s Bureau. 
1943. 


Hospital Elements. 
Delivery and X-ray Suites for 200-bed Hospital. 
Rec. v. 98: p. 129. Aug. 45. 


Planning of Infant Care. 
Shaffer, Marshall. Hosps. pp. 30-1. 
Nurseries. 


McLendon, P. A., M.D. and Parks, J.. M.D. Mod. 
Hosp. pp. 46-9. Jul. 45. illus. 


Publ. 292. 


Arch. 


Jun. ’45. illus. 


New Plan Standards for Hospital Nurseries. 
Arch. Rec. pp. 76-7. May ’43. 


Maternity Department. 
Small General Hospital. 
Dec. 739. 


Arch. Rec. v. 86: pp. 98-9. 


BUMLEDIN OF THE AMERLCAN. INSTITUTE OF 


PEDIATRIC 


Children’s Floor, 
Wright, D. Mod. Hosp. pp. 56-8. Feb. 47. illus. 


Type Plan for Pediatric Hospital Unit. 


U.S. Public Health Service. Pencil Pts. v.26: pp. 67-9. 
Aug. *45, 


PHysICAL-OccUPATIONAL THERAPY 


Blueprint for an Important Service. 


Physical and Occupational Therapy. Snow, Wm. B., 
M.D. Mod. Hosp. v. 66. Jun. 746. 


Physical Therapy. 
Apparatus Accepted. Council on Physical Therapy. 
Amer. Med. Assoc. ’44. 


Occupational Therapy Workshop. 
Tn a General Hospital. Merritt, M. E. Occup. Therapy 
& Rehabil. Oct. 42. 


Fundamentals in Design for Physical Therapy. 


Coulter, J. S. and Northway, W. H. Mod. Hosp. v. 50: 
Dis ey lanacs os 


HEALTH CENTER—CLINIC—OUTPATIENT 


Modern Health Center. 
Neutra, R. J. Mod. Hosp. v. 66:2 pp. 46-54. Feb. 46. 


Outpatient Department. 
Key to Coordination Public Health Service. 
G. W. Hosps. v. 19:1, pp. 38-40. Jan. 45. 


Eutsler, 


Outpatient Care. 
Challenge to Hospital of Tomorrow. 
Hosps. v. 19:5, pp. 59-61. May ’45. 


Combination Hospital Health Center. 
Health Center. Wilson, Russell H., M.D. Mod. Hosp. 
v. 63. Jul. 744. 


Today’s Changes in the Clinic. 
Probable Demands Tomorrow. Lyons, L. M. Aosps- 
Vole: pel. jan. «44: 


Barr, David P. 


Foop SERVICE 
Time Studies in Food Transportation. 
Hepple, G. M. Hosps. p. 71-4. Apr. *47. 


Planning the Floor Layout of the Food Service De- 
partment. 
Jour. Amer. Diet. Assoc. v. 23, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. Jan., 
Feb., Mar. ’47. 


Floor Kitchen Service. 


Lewis, M.N. Hosps. v. 21, No. 3, pp. 48-51. Mar. 747. 
Kitchens. 
Advanced Planning. Gillam, Margaret. Hosps. v. 21, 


No. 3, pp. 78-81. Mar. 747. illus. 


Queen’s Hospital Kitchen. 
Honolulu. Tochterman, V. M. Mod. Hosp. pp. 45-8. 
Feb. ’47. illus. 
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Planning and Equipping a Large Dietary Unit. 
Tuft, Elizabeth H. Jour. Amer. Diet. Assoc. Feb. 744. 
p. 87. 


Hospital Food Service. 


Time Saver Standards—50-bed Hospital. Blumberg, H. 
Arch. Rec. v. 96: pp. 115, 117-118. Aug. ’44. 


Efficient Workshop Insuring Good Food 
Terrell, M. E. Hosp. Mgt. v. 59: pp. 7 -30. Apr. *45. 
illus. : 

Mass Methods for Hospital Meals. 

Arch. Rec. v.93: p. 78. May 43. 

Electric Kitchens Feed Army Hospital. 
Elec. West. v.91: pp. 67-8. Nov. ’43. 


Factors in Purchasing Equipment for Hospital Kitchen. 
Weber, M. Hosp. Mgt. pp. 47-9. Jul. 741. 


Organization and Management of the Hospital Food 
Service. 


Geraghty, E. M. Hosps. Dec. 39 and Jan. ’40. 
Lunch-room Facilities for Employees. 
Hosp. Mgt. v. 59: pp. 74-8. Feb. ’45. 


Pay Cafeteria System. 


Massachusetts General Hospital. Floyd, Spencer & Mc- 
Carthy. Hosp. Mgt. v. 59: pp. 84-8. Jun. 45. 


ReEcorpDs-LIBRARY 
Hospital Libraries. 
Jones, E. K. Amer. Libr. Assoc. 739. 
Medical Record Department. 
Functional Planning. Sutton, Frank C. Hosps. v. 21: 
pp. 38-41. Mar. 47. illus. 
A Plan for a Small Hospital Library. 
Kappes, M. Special Libs. v. 36: pp. 340-3. Oct. ’45. 


Library Service at the U. S. Naval Hospital. 
Oakland, Cal. Baker, M. C. Special Libs. v. 36: pp. 
332-9 Octs 45: 

Hospital Libraries. 
Heinze, Mrs. Louise. 
Jul.-Aug. ’44. 

Patients’ Free Library. 


Johns Hopkins Hospital. Chapman, M. T. Special 
Libs. v. 33: pp. 332-4. Nov. 742. 


Patients Do Read. 
Brodman, E. Special Libs. v.33: pp. 329-31. Nov. ’42. 


Special Libs. v. 35: pp. 315-17. 


PHARMACY-SUPPLIES 
Pharmacy Location. 
Morrison, S. W. Hosps. pp. 57-9. Apr. ’47. illus. 
Pharmacy and Storeroom May Function as One Unit 
in a 150-bed Hospital. 
Stout, Merrill W., M.D. Hosps. p. 79. Dec. ’41. 


A Plan for Centralized Stores in the Small Hospital. 
Gorgas, Nellie, and U.S.P.H.S. Hosps. Jun. ’44. 
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Consider Central Supply in Post-War Planning. 
Norman, J. B. South. Hosps. Jan. ’45. 


Central Sterile Supply Has Come To Stay. 
Rosenberger, Donald M. Mod. Hosp. p. 53. May 744. 


The Centralization of Supplies. 
Clow, Grace L., R.N. & Wilkinson, Edwina L., R.N. 
Amer. Jour. of Nurs. p. 649. Jun. 742. 


Setting Up a Supply System. 
Morrill, Warren P., M.D. Hoss. 


SPECIAL HOSPITALS 
CHRONIC anp CONVALESCENT 


Care of the Chronic Sick. 
Rosenfield, I, Hosps. pp. 50-3. Nov. 744. illus. 


p. 87. Aug. ’40. 


Minimum Standards for Convalescent Hospitals. 
Corwin, E. H. La Hospsave la: ps i2as Dee40: 


TUBERCULAR 


Minimal Medical and Administrative Standards for 
Tuberculosis Hospitals and Sanatoria. 
American Trudeau Society. National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, New York. 
An excellent, but brief statement of standards for such 
institutions. 


Tuberculosis Sanatorium Planning. 
National Tuberculosis Association, New York. 
Standards for sanitoria invaluable to the administrator, 
architect and consultant. 


Tuberculosis Hospital Planning and Construction. 


Basil, J. Bruno, A.I.A. New York, Nat’l Tuberculosis 
Assoc. *46. 81 pp. $1. 


Tuberculosis Hospital. 
200-bed Capacity. Plans Prepared under dir. of Com- 
mittee on Sanatorium Planning & Constr. New York, 
Nat’l. Tuberculosis Assoc. *45. 10 pp. 


Hospitals for Tuberculosis. 


Rathbun, W. L. Chapt. 4 in Administrative Medicine. 
N. Y., Thomas Nelson & Sons. ’41. 


PSY CHIATRIC—MENTAL 


Conclusions 
Clinics. 
Superintendent of Documents, P. H. Reports, Vol. 61, 
No. 26, June 28, ’46. 10c. 

Standards for psychiatric services established by the 
American Psychiatric Association and elaborated on by 
the Mental Hygiene Consultants of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. 


Concerning Psychiatric Training and 


Psychiatric Ward. 


U.S. Pub. Hlth. Serv. Hosps. pp. 44-7. Apr. ’47. illus. 


Psychiatry Comes of Age. 
Psychiatric Unit in General Hospital. 
Mod. Hosp. v. 64: pp. 73-5. Mar. 45. 


Cameron, D. E. 


INSTITU DRE OF ARCHITECTS 


Standardization for Psychiatric Hospitals. 
Mod.. Hosp. v. 64: pp. 56-7. May ’45. 


Mental Institutions. 
N.Y. State. Arch. Forum. p. 132. Jun. 44, 


Mental Hospitals. 


Including Cottage Colonies. Hamilton, S. W. Chapt. 
5 in Administrative Medicine. N. Y., Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. ’41. 


Hospital to Cure Mentally III. 


Philadelphia Psychiatric Hospital. Arch. Rec. v. 90: 
pp. 87-9. Aug. ’41. 


Ontario Hospitals for Mentally Ill, Defective and 
Epileptic. 
Ontario Dept. of Health. 
Annual reports 1890-1935. 


MISCELLANEOUS SPECIAL 


Medical College and Teaching Hospital. 
MacQueen, J. W., M.D. Mod. Hosp. pp. 52-5. Apr.’47. 


illus. 

Planning the Student Residence and Education De- 
partment. 
Erikson, Carl A. Four articles 4.].N. Oct.-Dec. ’46. 
ioe: 

Stern Research Building. 
Stanford University Medical School. Arch. Rec. v. 90: 
pp. 48-50. Jul. 41. 

Hospitals For Industry. 
Pencil Pts. v.21: pp. 682-9. Nov. 740. 


Homberg Memorial Infirmary. 
M.I.T. Tech. Rev. v.47: pp. 241-2. Feb. 745. 


Infirmary, Baldwin House. 
Vassar College. Arch. Rec. v.90: p.53. Dec. 41. 


Postwar Planning for Negro Hospitals. 


Garvin, C. H. Jour. Natl. Med. Assoc. v. 37: pp. 28-9. 
Nama. 


Fixed Hospitals of the Medical Department. 


War Dept. Tech. Manual 8-260. 256 pp. Supt. of 
Woes 25) 


Mobile Hospital Unit. 
Pencil Pts. y. 21: pp. 707-10. Nov. 740. 


CONSTRUCTION-MATERIALS- 
EQUIPMENT 


Hospital Materials and Equipment. 
Robinson, Alexander C., III. Arch. Rec. pp. 94-6. Aug. 
44, 


Rigid-Frame Army Hospital in Hawaii 


Designed to Resist Earthquakes. Engr. News-Rec. v. 
135: pp. 44-8. Jul. 12, 745. 
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Daylighting for Hospitals. 
Prog. Arch. Dec.’45. Feb. and Mar. ’46. 


Unusual Glass Treatment in Shriners’ Hospital. 
San Francisco. Arch & Engr. vy. 150: pp. 32-4. Jul. 742. 


Outlook on Windows. 
Erdman, Addison. Mod. Hosp. pp. 79-80. Mar. ’40. 


Construction ‘Questionnaire Summaries, 
Mod. Hosp. 1946-7. Windows. p. 108. Feb. ’47. 
Sanitary and Physiological Aspects of Flooring Ma- 
terials. 
Dalla Valle, Joseph D. U.S.P.H. Reports. p. 1884. Oct. 
18, ’40. 
Floors. 


Installation and Care. Potter, H. L. Hosp. Mat. v. 59: 
pp. 110-16. Apr. ’45. illus. 


Equipment Lists—100-bed General Hospital. 
Off. Hosp. Services. Hosp. Fac. Sect., U. S. Pub. Hlth. 


Serv. 75 pp. mimeo. 
Checklist of fixed and non-fixed equipment for 35 
different units or rooms. 


Manual of Specifications for Hospital Supplies and 
Equipment. 
Chicago, Amer. Hosp. Assoc. $5. 


Hospital Equipment. 
Check List. Howard, W. L. and Forster, W. B. In 
Hospital Purchasing File, 24th ed. ’46-47. pp. R30-44. 


Factors in Purchasing Equipment for Hospital Kitchen. 
Weber, M. Hosp. Met. pp. 47-9. Jul. 41. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


Mechanical Plants for Hospitals. 
Rosenfield, I. Pencil Pts. v. 26: pp. 88-92. Aug. 45. 


Vertical Transportation in Hospitals. 
Swern, Perry W. Hosps. p.13. Feb. 739. 


Hospital Elevators. 
Hannaford, H. E. Hosps. p. 54. Jan. 736. 


Heatinc, VENTILATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


Designer’s Notes on Heating, Ventilating and Air Con- 
ditioning Hospitals. 
Mench, J. G. Heat. Pip. & Air Cond. v. 16: pp. 641-3. 
Nov. 44. 


Heating and Boiler Plant Facilities 
at the Cushing General Hospital. Hollingsworth, F. N. 
Heat and Vent. v. 42: pp. 68-9. Feb. 745. 


Modern Hospital Practice. 
Delaware Hospital, Wilmington. Baehr, C. Heat and 
Vent. v. 38: pp. 15-17. Oct. 741. 


Automatic Heat for a Hospital. 
Dom. Engr. v. 160: pp. 70-1. Nov. 742. 
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Fort McClellan Employs Radiator Heating in Hospital. 
Unusual Steam Distribution. Dom. Engr. v. Gife fox 


46. May ’41. 


Hospital Air Conditioning. 
Yaglou, C. P. Harvard School Publ. Health. 736. 


Hospital Refrigeration and Air Conditioning. 
Mitchell, Terry. Arch. Rec. pp. 97-8, 116. 


illus. 
Conditioned Air Betters Hospital Operating Rooms. 
Mitchell, T. Power. v. 89: p. 271. Apr. ’45. 


Air Conditioned Operating Rooms Have Five Advant- 
ages. 


Heat. Pip. 8 Air Cond. 


Aug. 744. 


v. 15: pp. 648-9. Dec. 743. 


Hospital Has Windowless Operating Rooms. 
Children’s Hospital, Buffalo. Heat. and Vent. 
p. 27. Sept. 741. 


Wer On 


Air Conditioning and Bacteria Control of Operating 
Room. 


Mamer, L. J. Hosp. Met. p. 57. Jul. 41. 


Innovations in Hospital Ventilation. 
Sheet Met. Wrker. v. 32: pp. 27-30. Jul. ’41. 


Hospital System Keeps Drafts Off Patients. 
Refrig. Engr. v. 42: p. 112. Aug. 41 


Hospital Air Conditioning. 
A Realistic Approach. Neergaard, C. F. Refrig. Engr. 
v. 40: pp. 300-2. Nov. ’40. 


Refrigeration Helps Save Premature Babies. 
Moores, C.F. Refrig. Engr. v.49: pp. 103-5. Feb. ’45. 


Heating and Ventilating Design Problems 
in a State Hospital for Mental Cases, Traverse City, 
Michigan. Tuer, R. W. Heat. and Vent. v. 42: pp. 62-4. 
Mar. 45. 

Hospital Heating, Plumbing and Air Conditioning 


are Especially _Important—Jefferson County Hospital, 
Birmingham, Ala. Dom. Engr. v. 157: pp. 58-9. May 
41. 


Air Conditioning. 
Charity Hospital of Louisiana. Chisholm, F. H. Heat. 
Pip. &F Air Cond. v.12: pp. 539-41. Sept. ’40. 


Engineering at The New York Hospital. 


Refrigerating Equipment. Refrig. Engr. v. 39: p. 305. 


May ’40. 


Hot Water Heating System 
for Naval Hospital Officers’ Quarters. 
Heat and Vent. vy. 40: pp. 37-40. May ’43. 


Improving the Hospital Water Supply. 


Problem 15. Power Plant Engring. v.45: p.91. Mar. 


*4], 
Hospital Water Supply. 


Problem 15 Solution. Power Plant Engring. v. 45: pp. 


94-6, 98. May ’41. 
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ELECTRICAL AND LIGHTING 


Electrical Installations in Hospitals. 


Raphael, F.C. Inst. E. E. Jour. v.90 pt. 2: pp. 381-90, 


390-6. Dec. ’43. 


Electrical Equipment of an All-Electric Hospital. 
Parkinson, F. W. Inst. E. E. Jour. v. 88 pt. 1: pp. 120- 
3. Mar. ’41. 


Electrical Maintenance in Hospitals. \ 
Parry, E. L. Hosp. tf Nurs. Home Mgt. v. 8: pp. 77-8. 
Mar. ’45. 


Advances in Hospital Lighting Design. 
Rosenfield, I. Pencil Pts. p. 84. Jul. 745. 


Selection of Equipment for Paging. 
Gorrell, John E., M.D. Hosps. p. 74. Dec. 737. 


Hospital Paging Systems. 
A Symposium. Hosps. p. 80. Jan. 737. 


ANESTHETIC EXPLOSION SAFEGUARDS 


Combustible Anesthetics in Hospital Operating Rooms. 
Boston, Nat’l. Fire Protective Assoc. 1944. 20c. 


Recommended Safeguards for Anesthetical Apparatus. 
Nat’l Bd. Fire Underwriters. ’30. 


Safety in Operating Theaters and Anesthetic Rooms. 
Inst. E. E. Jour. v.91 pt. 1: pp. 264-6. Jul. 44. 


Static Electricity in Hospitals. 


Bulletin, Illinois Society of Architects. 
Engr. v. 147: p. 6. Nov. 41. 


In Arch. & 


Anesthetic Explosions. 
Their Incidence and Prevention. 


M.D. Hosps. p. 42. Apr. 41. 


Morrill, Warren P., 


Explosion Hazards in Hospital Operating Rooms. 
Sherman, V.L. Heat. Pip. 9 Air Cond. v. 13: pp. 161-2. 
Mar. ’41. 

Installation of Anesthetic Apparatus. 


Safeguards for Hazards Common to Combustible 
Weekly Underw. v. 143: pp. 1316-18. Dec. 7, ’40. 


NoIsE CoNnTROL 


Minimizing Hospital Noise. 
Buerki, R. C. and Munger, C. W., M.D. Hosps. pp. 
48-52. Oct. ’45. : 


What Can The Hospital Do About Noise? 


Neergaard, C.F. Jour. Acous. Soc. of Amer. v. 13: pp. 
217-19. Jan. 43. Also in Hosps. Dec. ’41. p. 42. 


MIscELLANEOUS SERVICES 


Compressed Air Services. 
Hosp: Mgt. v. 59: pp. 118-20. Apr. ’45. 


Steam Requirements of Hospital Equipment. 
Heat, Pip. &§ Air Cond, v. 14: p. 676. Nov. ’42. 
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Vacuum in a Modern Hospital. 


Naab, J. Compressed Air Mag. v. 48: pp. 6958-9. 
Feb. ’43. 


Workshop Important in Hospital Maintenance. 
Hargis, S. K. South. Hosps. v. 13: p. 43. Mar. 45. 


The Life of a Maintenance Man in a Hospital. 
Parker, A. H. Power Plant Engring. v. 48: pp. 101-2. 
Apr. ’44. 

Rubbish Disposal Simplified. 

Hallinan, E. Mod. Hosp. v. 64: p. 118. Apr. 45. 


CoLor 


Hospital Color and Decoration. 


Sloan, Raymond P. Physicians Record Co., Chicago. 
1944. $3.75, 


Practical, esthetic, and therapeutic values of color in 
hospital decoration, finishes and design. 


Careful Planning Makes Each Room Cheerful. 
Midland Mich., Hospital. Dow, A. B. Hosps. v. 19: 
pp. 54-5. Jun. 45. illus. 


Color in Balance. 
Midland Mich. Hospital. Morrill, C. Hosps. v. 19: 
pp. 52-4. Jun. 45. illus. 


Use of Colour Therapy. 
Toronto. Wrenshall, E. Canad. Hosp. v. 22: pp. 31-3. 
Apr. ’45. 

Art for the Patient’s Sake. 
Laird, W. R. Mod. Hosp. v. 64: pp. 81-2. May ’45. 


Color Speeds Recovery. 
Daniels, A. J., R.N. Hosps. pp. 49-52. Jul. 44. illus. 


Functional Color in Hospitals. 
Birren, F. Arch. Forum. v.71: p. 466. Dec. 739. 


PUBLISHED PLANS 


Hospitals That Meet the Emergency. 
U. S. Pub. Hlth. Serv. and Others. Arch. Rec. pp. 99- 
114. Aug. 44. 


Project “X.” 
Addition to a General Hospital. Arch. Rec. p. 83. Aug. 
’44, illus. 


Project “Z.” 
Small Community General Hospital. Arch. Rec. p. 114. 
Aug. 744. illus. 


Army Tropical Hospitals. 
Arch. Forum. p. 38. Jul. ’42. 


Navy Hospitals. 
Arch. Forum. p. 121. Mar."?46. 


Naval Training Station. 
East Coast. Arch. Forum. p.¥53. Sep. ’43.- 


Two Public Health Centers. 
Arch. Rec. v.91: p. 62. May ’42. 
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Health Center Given Architectural Award. 
40-bed rural hospital headquarters for public health ac- 
tivities. Med. Econ. v. 22: pp. 48-52. May 45. 


Proposed Health Centre for Kensington. (England) 


Hosp. & Nurs. Home Mgt. v. 8: pp. 74-5. Mar. ’45. 
illus. 


New Plant Hospital. 


Bethlehem Steel Company. Indus. Med. v. 14: pp. 10- 
1, Jan. 745. 


Golden State Hospital Industrial Clinic. 


Sappington, C. O., M.D. Indus. Med. v. 13: pp. 915- 
17. Nov. 744. 


First Aid Station. 
Industrial. Arch. Forum. p. 150. Mar. 42. 


Ready for Any Emergency. 
Vega Aircraft Co. 7-room First Aid Hospital. Factory 
Mngment. v. 99: pp. 144-5. Aug. 41. 


Medical and Dental Clinic. 
Arch. Forum. p. 110. Nov. ’46. 


REGIONAL (ALPHABETICAL) BY STATES 


F. S. A. Rural Medical Center. 


Eleven Mile Corner, Ariz. Pencil Pts. v. 23: pp. 40-1. 
Dec. ’42. 


St. Monica’s Hospital and Health Center. 
Phoenix, Ariz. Arch. Rec. pp. 110-12. Aug. 44. illus. 


Medical Buildings, California. 
Arch. Forum. p. 91. Nov. ’43. 


Memorial Hospital. 


Beverly Hills, California. Arch. Forum. v. 83: pp. 
106-9. Nov. 745. 


Fontana Steel Mill Hospital. 
Calif. Arch. Forum. p. 61. May. 44. 


F. S. A. Rural Hospital. 
Fresno, California. Pencil Pts. v. 23: pp. 38-9. Dec. *42. 


Naval Hospital. 
Long Beach, California. Arch. & Engr. v. 153: pp. 23-6. 
Apr. 743. 

The Permanente Foundation Hospital. 
Oakland, Cal. Arch. & Engr. v. 161: pp. 10-13. May 
745, 

Pittsburgh Community Hospital. 
Calif. Arch. Rec. p. 113. Aug. ’44. illus. 

Motion Picture Country House. 


San Fernando Valley, Calif. Arch. Forum. p. 46. Nov. 
*42. 


Southern California Memorial Hospital. 
Arch. Forum. p. 106. Nov. ’45. 


Vallejo Community Hospital. 
Arch. & Engr. v. 153: p. 33. Jun. ’43. v. 157: pp. 20-2. 
Apr. °44. Arch. Rec. pp. 100-3. Aug. *44. illus. 
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F. S. A. Clinic Building. 
Woodville, California. 
Dec. 742. 

The Georgetown University Hospital. 

Washington, D. C. Example of Teaching Hospital. 
Arch. Rec. v. 98: pp. 121-4. Aug. ’45. 


Pencil Pts. v. 23: pp. 34-5. 


Holy Cross Hospital. 
Crosby, A. F. Chic. Hosp. Coun. Bull. v. 8: pp. 18-22. 
Feb. 745. illus. 


Wesley Memorial Hospital. 
Chicago. New Version of the Vertical Hospital. Arch. 
Rec. pp. 84-91. Aug. 744. illus. 


WAAC Training Center Hospital. 


Des Moines, Iowa. Arch. Forum. p. 83. Nov. 42. 


Presbyterian General Hospital. 
Waterloo, Iowa. Arch. Rec. pp. 70-5. Aug. 46. illus. 


Health Center. 
Waterville, Maine. 
pp. 43-6. Jan. ’45. 


Sloan, R. P. Mod. Hosp. v. 64: 


Bethesda, Md., Suburban Hospital. 
Pencil Pts. v. 25: pp. 49-53. Apr. 44. 


Prince George’s County Hospital. 
Cheverley, Md. 100-bed Suburban. 
107-9. Aug. ’44. illus. 


Arch. Rec. p. 


Massachusetts General Hospital Addition. 
Boston. Pencil Pts. v. 21: pp. 690-700. Nov. ’40. 
Michigan’s Hospital Plan 1947-1952. 
Battle Creek, Kellogg Fndtn. 4 pp. 
Midland Hospital, 
Michigan. Pencil Pts. v. 26: pp. 56-66. Aug. ’45. 
Little Traverse Hospital. 


Petosky, Mich. Addition. 
91-6. Feb. 45. 


Arch. Forum. v. 82: pp. 


South Haven (Mich.) Hospital. 


Sarvis, L. J. and Davis, Graham L. Hosps. Sep. 43. 


Interstate Clinic. 


Red Wing, Minn. Arch. Forum. p. 129. Feb. ’42. 


Addition to Sisters of Charity Hospital. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Pencil Pts. v.23: pp. 42-5. Nov. ’42. 


Residence and School for Nurses, 


Bellevue Hospital, N. Y. Pencil Pts. v. 25: pp. 69-72. 
Apr. 744. 


Bellevue Hospital Medical Center. 
N. Y. City. Arch. Forum. p.99. Nov. ’45. 


Halloran General Hospital. 
Staten Island, N. Y. Arch. Rec. pp. 71-8. 


illus. 


Jan. ’44. 


Lebanon Hospital. 
Bronx, N. Y. City. Hosps. pp. 50-2. Jan. 44. illus. 
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New York Memorial Hospital. 
Pencil Pts. v. 21: pp. 32-6. Jan. 740. 


Nightingale Hospital. 
N. Y. City. Arch. Rec. p. 88. Jul. 744. illus. 


Hospital at Sheepshead Bay. 
New York. Pencil Pts. v.25: pp. 62-8. Apr. ’44. 


Triboro Hospital for Tuberculosis. 
Arch. Forum. v. 74: pp. 74-81. Feb. 41. 


Health Center for Long Island. 
Arch. Forum. v. 83: pp. 104-5. Nov. 45. 


Rome, N. Y., Hospital. 
Pencil Pts. v.23: pp. 42-4. Nov. *42. 


Elk City, Okla.. Community Hospital. 
Shadid, M. A. Train. Nurs. & Hosp. Rev. v. 114: pp. 
326-8. May ’45. 


Oregon University Medical School Center. 
Arch. &F Engr. v. 151: pp. 21-7. Nov. ’42. 


Health Center. 
Pine Ford Acres, Pa. 
Prize Winning Design in East Tennessee Baptist Hos- 
pital Competition. 
Prog. Arch. v. 26: p. 18. 


War Emergency Hospital. 
Humboldt, Tenn. Pencil Pts. v.24: pp. 73-5. Apr. ’43. 


Arch. Forum. p. 110. Jan. ’46. 


Oct. 745. 


Health and Recreational Center. 
Houston, Tex. Arch. Forum. p. 134. Feb. ’42. 


Arlington Hospital, Va. 
Arch. Rec. pp. 104-6. Aug. ’44. illus. 


Norfolk County Hospital, 
Portsmouth, Va. Arch. Rec. p. 99. Aug. 44. illus. 


Roosevelt Hospital. 


Bremerton, Washington. 
Apr. °44. 


Pencil Pts. v. 25: pp. 40-6. 


120-Room Service for Southwest Alaska. 


Providence Hospital, Anchorage. Arch. Rec. v. 90: p. 


91. Aug. 741. 


For Colonial Puerto Rico. 


Arch. Forum. v. 82: pp. 122-5. Mar. ’45. 


FOREIGN 
Heidelberg Military Hospital. 
Arch. Rec. pp. 76-80. Aug. 746. 


Survey of Public General Hospitals. 


Ontario. Ontario Dept. of Health, Toronto. 
illus. 


Hamilton, Ont., General Hopital. 
Laundryman. v.11: pp. 14-15. Apr. ’45. illus. 


L’Hotel-Dieu de Quebec. 
Sloan, R. P. Mod. Hosp. v. 64: pp. 43-5. Mar. ’45. 


illus. 


Melbourne, Australia. 


1939-40. 
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American Red Cross Hospitals. 


England—Prefabricated. Arch. Forum. p. 64. Jan. 
742. 


Hospital in Abo, Finland. 
Arch. Forum. v.72: pp. 404-5. Jun. 740. 


Children’s Hospital. 
Mexico City. Arch. Rec. v.96: pp. 60-7. Oct. 44. 


University Medical Center. 
Jerusalem. Pencil Pis. v.25: pp. 54-8. Apr. ’44. 


Assutah Private Hospital. 


Tel Aviv, Palestine. Pencil Pts. v.25: pp. 59-61. Apr. 
44, 


Scottish Hospitals Survey. 
Struthers, J. W. and Seiler, H. M. Stat. Off. Edinburgh, 
746. 103 pp. 


Cantonal Hospital. 
Basle, Switzerland. Arch. Forum. v. 83: p. 133. Sep. 
°45, 


DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS, PUBLICATIONS 
AND PUBLISHERS NOTED IN BIBLIOGRAPHY 


American Association of Hospital Social Workers, 
205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, III. 


American Association of Medical Social Workers, 
844 Rush Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


American College of Surgeons, 
40 E. Erie Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


American Medical Association, 
535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Architectural Forum, 
350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 


The Architectural Record, 

119 West 40th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

The Bacon Library of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, 18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois, fur- 
nishes packages of reference material pertaining to hos- 
pitals. 


Catholic Hospital, 
1402 South Grand Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Chicago Hospital Council Bulletin, 
105 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Duke Endowment, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Hospitals, 
American Hospital Association, 
18 East Division Street, 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


Monthly—$3. per year to non-members. Single copies, 
30c. 


Hospital Abstract Service, 
Physicians Record Company, 
161 W. Harrison Street, 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Monthly abstract of hospital publications $6. per year. 


Hospital Management, 
100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
Monthly—$2. per year. Single copies 20c. 


Hospital and Nursing Home Management, 
London, England. 


Hospital Progress, 
1402 South Grand Boulevard, 
St. Louis 4, Mo. 


Hospital Purchasing File, 


Modern Hospital Publ. Co., Inc., 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, 11, Ill. 


Includes valuable reference data on various functional 
and service departments; also check lists and directories. 


Annual, $3. 


Index of Current Hospital Literature. (Semi-annual.) 
Hospitals, 
18 East Division Street, 
Chicago 10, JI. 


Journal of The American Dietetic Association, 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
$3. per year. Single copies 50c. 


Journal of the American Medical Association, 
30 Rockfeller Plaza, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Lippincott, J. B. Co., 
E. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


The Modern Hospital; 
Modern Hosp. Publ. Co., Inc., 
919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Monthly—$3. per year. Single copies: current—35c. 
back—50c—§$l. 
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National Board of Fire Underwriters, 


85 John Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


National League of Nursing Education, 
1790 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
385 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ohio State Medical Journal, 
79 East State Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Book Department, 
Physicians Record Company, 
161 West Harrison Street, 
Chicago 8, IIl. 


Progressive Architecture—Pencil Points, 
330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Southern Hospitals, 
Clark & Smith Publishing Co.., 
PAO sBoxel225, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
(Stamps not accepted) 


Trained Nurse Hospital Review, 
Lakeside Publishing Company, 
34 North Crystal Street, 

East Stroudsburg, Penna. 


U. S. Public Health Service 

Div of Hospital Facilities, 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Architecture, including fixed equipment—Ofice of 
Technical Services. Movable equipment—Office of Hos- 
pital Services. 


U.S.P.H.S. PLANNING AIDS 


The following items and reprints are available upon 
request without charge from the Division of Hospital 
Facilities, U. S. Public Health Service, Washington 25, 
D. C. and its district offices located in New York, Rich- 
mond, Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Kansas 
City, Dallas, Denver: 


Public Health Centers. Arch. Rec. Jul.’42. (Plans and 
space requirements for different populations.) 
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A Rural Health Center in an Integrated System. 

A Community Clinic Designed for Rural Needs. Mod. 
Hosp. Mar. ’46. 

A Health Center Designed for Rural Needs. (Includes 
discussion of costs.) 

A 50-bed Rural Hospital and Health Center. 

Hospitals. Arch. Rec. Aug. ’45. 


Elements of the General Hospital. 
Arch. Rec. Jun. Jul. Aug. ’46. 


Hosps. May ’46. 


Coordinated Hospital Service Plan Illustrated with Type 
Hospitals. 

Planning Suggestions and Demonstration Plans for 
General Hospitals. 


30-bed Hospital and Health Center (Schematic plans 
only). 

50-bed Hospital and Health Center. Hosps. Jul. 45. 
(Schematic plans, with a discussion of coordinated 
hospital Service plan). 


75-bed Hospital (Schematic plans only). 

100-bed Hospital (Schematic plans only). 

Equipment Lists for 10, 50, 100 and 200-bed Hospitals. 

Equipment Lists for 100-bed Tuberculosis Hospital. 

100-bed Tuberculosis Hospital. Mod. Hosp. Nov. ’46. 
(Schematic plans with a discussion on design). 

150-bed Hospital and Health Center (Schematic plans 
only). 

200-bed District Hospital. Hosps. Sep. ’45. (Schematic 
plans with discussion of coordinated hospital service 
plan) 

400-bed Tuberculosis Hospital (Schematic plans). 

School of Nursing, Dormitory and Classroom Units 
(Schematic plan only). 

Children’s Convalescent Home (Schematic plans). 

Infirmary and Home for Chronic Diseases (Schematic 
plans). 

Standard Plans for Nurseries for Newborn. Hosps. Apr. 
43. (Schematic plans with discussion of nurseries and 
accessory rooms in hospitals of 50-200 beds). 

A Type Plan for a Pediatric Hospital Unit. Pencil Pts. 
Aug. ’45. (Plans and discussion tor patient rooms, 
service rooms, and bath and toilet rooms). 

Modern Standards in Adequate Facilities for Obstet- 
rical Care. Hosps. Feb. ’46. (Photographic views of 
scale models, appropriate discussion). 

A Plan for Centralized Stores in the Small Hospital. 
Hosps. Jun. ’44. (Schematic plans with appropriate 
discussions). 

A Psychiatric Unit (Schematic plan). 

Construction Standards (Appendix A) of the Regulations 
pertaining to The Hospital Survey and Construction 


Act. 
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Tue New Eprtion or Tue A.I.A. STANDARD 
Fitinc SystTEM 


The new and revised 1947 Edition of this useful 
method for the filing of information on the ma- 
terials, appliances and equipment, employed in 
construction and related activities, announced in 
the March BuLtetiy, is now available after an 
unexpected printing delay. 

As previously announced, increased publication 
costs make necessary an increase in price to $2. 
a copy, postage paid. 


Tue A.L.A. Fitinc System ror ARCHITECTURAL 
PLATES AND ARTICLES 


The architect will find in the second and revised 
edition of A.I.A. Document 261 a simple method 
of filing architectural plates and articles, deemed 
worthy of preserving for reference. 

The use of this new edition is facilitated by the 
addition of a comprehensive Alphabetical Index. 
The price remains at $1 a copy, postage paid. 


HeEaTING, VENTILATING, AIR CONDITIONING 
GUIDE 


The American Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, 
New York has announced the publication of The 
1947 Edition of its authoritative “Heating, Venti- 
lating, Air Conditioning Guide,” representing the 
25th Anniversary Issue. 

The new edition includes revisions and ampli- 
fications necessary to keep pace with continuing 
research, experience, and technological develop- 
ments. 

The subject of panel and radiant heating is 
covered in 16 pages of practical, simple design 
information, together with a comprehensive 
bibliography. 

The reference portion of The Guide is over 
1,280 pages, with 335 pages of a Catalogue Data 
Section. 

The Standard Edition is priced at $6 a copy. 


NaTIOoNAL BuREAU OF STANDARDS RESEARCH ON 
Buitp1nc MaTERIALS AND STRUCTURES 


To the list of 107 BMS Reports previously re- 
ported the following has been added and may be 
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obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., at the price quoted: (Stamps not ac- 
cepted). 


Revort BMS 108—TempPpeErRaTuRE DIstTRIBUTION 
IN A TEst BUNGALOW witH Various HeEatT- 
ING Devices. 10c. 


The report covers the results of temperature 
distributions attained with various types of heat- 
ing devices or systems, including a hot-water 
heating system, floor furnaces located in several 
different positions, space heaters with fans, and 
electric and oil-burning warm-air furnaces, under 
a variety of weather conditions. 


Source MaTERIAL For BuriLtpInGc CopEs 


The American Standards Association’s Building 
Code Committee, in cooperation with the National 
Bureau of Standards, has published a listing of 
“Information on Sources of Material for Use in 
Preparing and Revising Local Building Codes.” 

This lists 160 important documents for use in 
framing local code regulations. 

This information is of informative value to 
those interested in the formation or revising of 
building codes. 

Copies are available from the ASA, 70 East 
45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Cueck List ror THE REvIEW oF LocaL SuB- 
DIVISION CONTROLS 

The National Housing Agency, Washington 25, 
D. C., in its NHA Technical Series No. 1, issued 
January 1947, has published a bulletin under the 
above title of informative interest to those con- 
cerned with the establishing and development of 
subdivisions. 


LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATES FOR CONCRETE 


The Office of the Housing Expediter, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., has issued the results of a survey 
of six types of lightweight aggregates, shale or 
clay (Haydite), expanded slag, pumice, diatomite, 
perlite and vermiculite. 

The survey includes detailed information re- 
ferring to the several varieties of aggregate, with 
methods of production, weights, relative cost, 
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commercial sizes and names and location of pro- 
ducers. 


U. S. GovERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


For those interested in keeping in touch with 
the great variety of publications published by 
various Governmental agencies a monthly cata- 
logue is issued by The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, the cost of 
which is 20 cents per copy or $2.25 per year. 


Frre-RESISTANCE AND SOUND-INSULATING RaT- 
INGS 


The U. S. National Bureau of Standards has 
issued a mimeographed pamphlet, designated as 
“Technical Report on Building Materials TRBM- 


44,” giving the fire-resistance and sound-insula- 


Technical and 


“MODULAR Grip LINES” 


Since reference was made in the March BuLteE- 
TIN to the forthcoming publication of this suc- 
cessor to Moduletter, two numbers have been 
issued by The Modular Service Association. 

Frank C. Burke, A.I.A., Editor, is to be con- 
gratulated on the interesting and informative 
character of this publication. 

The examples of the application of the prin- 
ciples of Modular Coordination to the drawings 
for the Bridgewater High School are of interest 
and practical value. 

The list of producers of modular masonry and 
wood and metal products is evidence of the grow- 
ing number of building products to which the 
principles of Modular Coordination are being 
applied. 

Architects who address a request to MSA at 
110 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts, 
will be placed on the mailing list. 


Costs? 


The following is a consensus of opinions of 
28 architects specially familiar with hospital work, 
given as answers to questions put by the Council 
on Hospital Planning: 


Q. When would you guess hospital construction 
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tion ratings of more than 500 floor, partition, and 
wall constructions, representing masonry, wood, 
and metal types. 

The ability of a construction to prevent the 
spread of fire is expressed in terms of fire resis- 
tance; that is, the time for which the construction 
may be exposed to a fire of standard intensity 
without collapse, passage of flame, or transmis- 
sion of heat sufficient to cause the ignition of 
combustible material 

Sound insulation is measured by the decrease 
in the intensity of the sound as it travels through 
the wall. 

The fire resistance required by the National 
Housing Agency for floors, walls, and partitions 
separating family units in multiple dwellings is 
34 hour, and the minimum sound transmission 
loss 40 to 45 decibels. 


Research News 


could be started without undue hazards of 
delay and costs? 


Probably not before 1948. 


What would you suggest as an average rule- 
of-thumb estimate per equipped bed in 
metropolitan areas? 


ro 


A. This is an unsatisfactory measure of cost but 
most of us believe between $9,000 and 
$12,000 per bed. 


Q. Are estimates per bed for hospitals in smaller 
communities any less than those figures? 


A. Only to the extent that diagnostic and teach- 
ing facilities are omitted; the average may 


be £8,000 to $9,000. 


Q. Where would you place the probable cost per 
cubic foot, not including unattached equip- 
ment, furnishings and fees? 


A. Probably close to $1.50 per cubic foot, not 
below $1.10 and possibly as high as $1.70. 


CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES FOR COLLABORATION 
WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH 


Supplementing the lists of these representatives 
previously reported, Mr. Hugo Zehner has been 
appointed the Chapter Representative in the New 
Mexico Chapter. 
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